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PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS 


Delivered  at  Lincoln,  18th  March,  1950 

BY 

Professor  C.  G.  C.  Chesters,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D. 

ON  THE  SUCCESSION  OF  MICROFUNGI  ASSOCIATED 

WITH  THE  DECAY  OF  LOGS  AND  BRANCHES. 

While  the  annual  leaf  fall  of  deciduous  and  coniferous  trees  supplies 
the  raw  materials  for  the  major  part  of  the  immense  quantities  of  humus 
necessary  to  maintain  the  nutritional  requirements  of  our  forest  trees,  the 
annual  accumulation  of  logs  and  branches,  broken  from  or  thrown  down 
from  trees,  yields  a  less  rapidly  available  and  more  slowly  accumulating 
supply  of  humus.  The  decay  of  logs  and  branches  is  a  gradual  process 
requiring  a  varying  number  of  years  for  its  completion  and  taking 
place  by  stages  involving,  as  well  as  a  wide  range  of  fungi  and  bacteria, 
of  mosses  and  lichens,  of  ferns  and  flowering  plants,  a  horde  of  insect 
larvae.  It  is  particularly  of  the  fungal  stages  in  this  process  that  this 
account  will  be  concerned  and  even  in  this  limited  scope  only  a  few  of 
the  participants  can  be  mentioned  and  most  of  these  will  belong  to  the 
Ascomycetes.  At  any  one  time  and  in  any  one  place  the  assemblage 
of  fungi  to  be  observed  depends  on  a  number  of  factors,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  the  precise  tree  material  exposed  to  attack,  the 
exact  stage  of  decay  and  the  location  in  which  the  material  is  lying. 
Within  limits  each  tree  species  has  its  peculiar  fungal  flora  and  the 
occurrence  of  particular  members  of  this  flora  will  be  governed  by  the 
situation  in  which  the  material  happens  to  be  found. 

A  series  of  pioneer  colonists  can  be  recognised,  at  least  some  of 
which  may  have  entered  a  tree  as  wound  parasites  and  may  have  been 
responsible  for  the  shedding  of  branches  or  even  for  the  fall  of  a 
complete  tree.  Successional  changes  follow  the  attack  of  pioneer 
colonists.  Certain  of  the  secondary  colonists  have  a  limited  existence, 
but  others  continue  to  live  over  long  periods  and  on  constantly  changing 
substrata.  Primary  colonists  may  be  found  on  branches  still  attached 
to  the  parent  tree  and  it  has  never  been  clearly  demonstrated  precisely 
what  status  such  fungi  should  be  given.  They  may  be  true  wound 
parasites  or  they  may  be  aggressive,  but  saprophytic,  organisms  which 
are  able  to  attack  moribund  or  weak  branches.  Several  examples  of 
this  type  of  colonisation  immediately  come  to  mind.  On  overcrowded, 
self  sown,  birch  saplings,  attached  branches  are  frequently  attacked  by 
Melanconis  stilbostoma  (Fig.  1).  This  species  also  occurs  extensively 
over  both  fallen  branches  and  young  trees  which  have  been  cut  down 
by  foresters  when  thinning  or  opening  birch  wind  breaks  along  the 
margin  of  coniferous  forests.  On  this  same  host  attached  and  freshly 
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fallen  branches  may  be  completely  colonised  by  Diatrypella  favacea 
which  is  one  of  these  ubiquitous  species  which  attacks  equally  well,  and 
under  similar  conditions,  such  trees  as  beech  and  alder  and  such  bushes 
as  hazel.  Freshly  fallen  branches  of  beech  may  be  so  completely 
colonised  by  Quaternaria  quaternata  (Fig.  2)  that  not  a  single  square 
inch  is  free  of  this  most  common  bark-inhabiting  fungus.  So  rapid  is 
the  attack  of  this  Quaternaria  that  complete  beech  trees,  which  have 
been  blown  down  by  gales,  may  become  colonised  in  the  space  of  a 
single  year,  either  entirely  or  in  large  part,  by  this  species.  During  its 
life  in  the  bark  it  completely  utilises  the  food  materials  of  the  bark  and 
of  the  sap  wood,  causing  the  bark  to  peel  and  to  expose  the  wood  below. 
Its  sister  species  on  elm,  Quaternaria  dissepta ,  has  almost  exactly  the 
same  habitat  conditions,  but  the  periderm  of  elm  is  of  an  entirely 
different  structure  to  that  of  beech  and  does  not  peel  so  easily  following 
the  attack  of  this  species.  Whereas  Q.  dissepta  is  capable  of  passing 
into  the  wood  and  will  continue  to  live  in  decorticated  wood,  this  is  not 
true  of  Q.  quaternata.  While  still  attached  to  a  tree,  branches  of 
beech  may  become  colonised  by  two  closely  related  species,  Diatrype 
disciformis  (Fig.  3)  and  D.  stigma  (Fig.  4).  These  species  both  continue 
to  grow  over  branches  which  have  fallen  to  the  forest  floor,  but  the 
former  is  limited  to  the  periderm  of  beech  while  the  latter  may  extend 
on  to  and  into  the  wood  thus  passing  from  the  phase  of  initial  colonist 
to  the  phase  of  secondary  and  even  tertiary  colonist. 

A  further  example  of  a  primary  colonist  which  may  appear  on  a 
branch  while  still  attached  to  the  tree  or  on  freshly  fallen  and  dying 
branches  is  Diaporthe  leiphemia  on  oak.  This  species  has  a  character¬ 
istic  appearance  since  its  ascocarpic  stromata  erupt  through  the  oak 
periderm  at  regularly  spaced  intervals  giving  the  appearance  of  a 
widely  extended  nutmeg  grater.  On  this  host  primary  species  include 
Diatrype  stigma  and  Diatrypella  quercina.  It  is  worth  while  noting 
that  there  is  scarcely  a  deciduous  tree  on  which  Diatrype  stigma  cannot 
exist  as  a  primary  colonist  and  on  which  it  cannot  continue  to  grow  as 
a  subsequent  colonist  of  the  decorticated  wood.  Like  its  relative 
Diatrypella  favacea  it  is  little  troubled  by  host  specialisation  but 
unlike  the  latter  it  is  not  confined  to  bark. 

Anthostoma  turgidum  (Fig.  5)  is  a  species  which  is  entirely  confined 
to  beech  and  which  attacks  freshly  fallen  branches  during  their  first 
season  on  the  forest  floor.  On  these  branches  it  appears  to  be  very  like 
Quaternaria  quaternata  but  can  be  distinguished  from  that  species  by 
the  black  layer  of  hymenium  lining  the  cut  surface  of  the  individual 
perithecia  of  the  stromata.  In  Quaternaria  this  layer  is  greenish- 
brown.  Anthostoma  gastrinum  (Fig.  6)  occurs  on  elm  branches  but 
unlike  its  relative  on  beech  this  species  mainly  inhabits  elm  branches 
which  have  fallen  on  rather  moist  soil  and  have  lain  on  the  ground  for 
some  considerable  time.  Only  very  occasionally  is  it  to  be  found  on 
attached  branches.  It  shares  with  Diatrype  stigma  an  ability  to  live 
on  wood  long  after  the  bark  has  been  removed. 


Fig.  1.  Melanconis  stilbostoma  on  branch  of  birch. 


Fig.  2.  Quaternaria  quaternata  on  branch  of  beech.  A  portion  of  the  peri¬ 
derm  has  been  removed  to  show  the  arrangement  of  the  perithecia 
in  groups  of  four  in  the  white  stromatic  tissue. 


Fig.  3.  Diatrype  disciformis  on  a  branch  of  beech. 


Fig.  4.  Diatrype  stigma  on  branch  of  hazel  showing  the  periderm  rolled  back 
from  the  stroma  in  the  characteristic  appearance  for  this  species. 


Fig.  5.  Anthostoma  turgidum  on  a  fallen  branch  of  beech. 


Fig.  6.  Fig.  7 

Fig.  6.  Anthostoma  gastrinum  on  a  dead  branch  of  elm  still  attached  to  the 

tree. 

Fig.  7.  Anthostoma  turgidum  (left)  and  Diatrype  stigma  (right)  on  fallen 
branch  of  beech. 
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On  branches  of  beech  in  particular,  but  on  other  hosts  as  well, 
certain  of  these  primary  colonists  appear  to  exist  side  by  side  on  the 
same  branch.  Such  compatibility  may  be  illustrated  by  Diatrype 
disciformis ,  D.  stigma  and  Diatrypella  favacea  or  by  Diatrype  stigma 
and  Anthostoma  turgidum  (Fig.  7).  Several  other  combinations  of 
species  commonly  occur  but  these  examples  are  sufficient  to  indicate 
that  primary  colonisation  is  not  a  matter  of  single  species  on  a  single 
substratum. 

Before  passing  to  certain  examples  of  secondary  colonists  another 
genus  of  primary  colonist  must  be  mentioned  because  of  their  universal 
occurrence  on  deciduous  branches  and  logs.  Species  of  Hy poxy  Ion 
may  not  develop  as  rapidly  on  freshly  fallen  branches  as  do  the  species 
already  mentioned  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  their  mycelium  is  present 
in  the  bark  from  an  early  stage.  Hypoxylon  coccineum  (Fig.  8)  is 
characteristic  of  beech  and  though  seldom  found  on  the  thinnest  of 
branches,  it  attacks  both  branches  and  logs  and  may  extend  over  such 
substrates  for  distances  varying  from  inches  to  yards.  The  deep 
brick  red  stromata  rising  clearly  above  the  bark  are  beautiful  and 
characteristic.  Hypoxylon  fuscum  (Fig.  9)  is  a  primary  colonist  of 
hazel  and  may  even  be  found  on  one  side  of  a  yet  living  branch.  It 
also  occurs  on  alder  and  on  both  trees  may  pass  from  the  bark  to  any 
exposed  areas  of  wood,  on  which  it  then  becomes  very  widely  effused. 
Hypoxylon  multiforme  on  birch  and  alder  attacks  branches  and  logs 
and  would  seem  to  be  equally  at  home  as  a  primary  or  as  an  early 
secondary  colonist.  Hypoxylon  rubiginosum  occurs  commonly  on 
ash  in  this  country  and  its  yellowish  conidial  stromata  are  particularly 
noticeable  in  early  spring.  Later  the  stroma  thickens  and  becomes 
purple  red  as  the  perithecia  mature.  This  species  shares  with  H.  serpens 
(Fig.  10)  an  accommodation  to  a  wide  range  of  substrate  conditions. 
Both  may  flourish  quite  happily  on  long  dead  wood  and  on  branches 
or  logs  of  quite  large  size.  They  grow  equally  well  on  bark  and  on 
wood. 

Daldinia  concentrica  (Fig.  1 1)  is  related  to  the  species  of  Hypoxylon 
and  like  them  is  essentially  a  primary  colonist.  It  usually  attacks 
fallen  logs  of  ash  and  it  is  only  on  branches  and  logs  of  quite  large 
diameter  that  its  very  characteristic  chocolate  brown  and  later  black 
stromata  are  to  be  observed. 

The  species  mentioned  thus  far  have  all  been  Ascomycetes  but 
primary  colonisation  is  not  confined  to  these  fungi.  Many  Basidiomy- 
cetes  rank  high  in  the  list  of  fungi  at  this  phase  of  wood  decay,  probably 
the  most  generally  distributed  are  such  species  as  Polystictus  versicolor 
and  Stereum  hirsutum ,  both  of  which  may  appear  on  branches  which 
have  recently  reached  the  forest  floor  and  which  occur  equally  commonly 
on  stumps  of  felled  trees,  discarded  logs  and  even  on  branches  still 
attached  to  living  trees.  Polystictus  versicolor  is  common  on  logs 
lying  in  contact  with  soil  and,  while  it  usually  only  destroys  the  sap 
wood,  on  the  softer  types  of  logs  it  may  completely  destroy  the  entire 
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wood.  Stereum  hirsutum  occurs  on  branches  of  beech,  birch  and  oak 
but  may  be  found  on  almost  any  type  of  wood.  Again  its  mycelium 
is  usually  confined  to  sap  wood,  and  it  is  one  of  the  causes  of  deteriora¬ 
tion  of  logs  left  too  long  after  falling  before  being  cut  up  for  timber. 
Both  these  species  are  active  wood-destroying  fungi  and  as  such  are 
very  important  in  the  conversion  of  logs  into  forest  litter. 

Primary  colonists  so  far  considered  have  attacked  the  bark  and 
the  surface  layers  of  the  wood  but  many  fungi  responsible  for  the 
initial  stages  of  conversion  of  wood  into  litter  commence  their  activities 
within  the  heart  wood  and,  by  weakening  the  tree,  render  it  liable  to 
attack  of  other  organisms  either  before  it  falls  to  the  ground  or  after  it 
has  done  so.  Ganoderma  applanatum  produces  heart  rot  of  beech  in 
woodlands  and  park  lands,  usually  attacking  old  trees  and  gaining 
entrance  through  wounds  caused  by  tearing  of  branches  during 
frost  or  storms.  Similarly,  Polyporus  squamosus  (Fig.  12)  causes 
heart  rot  of  elm,  in  particular,  but  of  other  deciduous  trees  as  well. 
The  fungus  enters  standing  trees  through  branch  wounds  but  may  five 
on  logs  on  the  ground  after  an  infected  tree  collapses.  Polyporus 
betulinus  is  a  related  species  which  occurs  on  birch  and  not  only  causes 
the  death  of  the  trees,  but  may  continue  to  live  on  and  to  decay  the 
wood  of  the  fallen  trunk.  Close  to  towns  and  cities  it  is  one  of  the 
chief  agents  in  the  destruction  of  birch  trees  and  of  the  conversion  of 
their  wood  into  litter. 

Many  other  examples  from  the  Basidiomycetes  of  this  form  of 
primary  colonisation  could  be  given  but  space  does  not  permit  of 
further  comment  on  this  aspect  of  the  problem. 

Once  the  primary  phase  of  colonisation  is  well  advanced  succession 
depends  on  internal  factors  and  on  external  factors.  Of  the  former 
probably  the  most  important  is  the  precise  level  of  available  food  in 
the  substratum  together  with  the  precise  types  of  primary  colonists 
yet  living  in  the  substratum.  Not  enough  work  has  been  carried  out 
on  the  acidity  and  alkalinity  levels  of  infected  wood  to  be  certain  how 
far  this  factor  operates  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  of  considerable 
importance.  The  physical  character  of  the  substrate  depends  to  a 
large  extent  on  the  level  of  nutrition  of  the  wood — or  rather  on  the 
exact  fractions  of  the  wood  which  have  been  removed  by  primary 
colonists.  Examples  of  this  may  be  observed  in  the  more  extensive 
series  of  secondary  colonists  which  occur  on  wood  subject  to  a  white 
rot  (due  to  the  removal  of  lignin  compounds  and  the  retention  of 
cellulose)  than  on  wood  subject  to  brown  rot  (due  to  the  removal  of 
cellulose  and  the  retention  of  lignin). 

After  decortication,  the  exposed  wood  of  fallen  branches  tends  to 
dry  out.  Usually  the  central  part  of  the  branch  has  a  high  water  con¬ 
tent  and,  if  the  branch  is  lying  in  contact  with  the  ground,  the  whole 
of  the  lower  surface  has  a  water  level  close  to  the  saturation  point. 
Therefore  on  such  logs  and  branches  there  is  a  water  gradient  from  the 
lower  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  branch,  and  this  gradient  probably 


Fig.  8.  Hypoxylon  coccineum  on 
thick  branch  of  birch  ;  Diatrype 
stigma  can  be  seen  in  the  bottom 
right  hand  corner  of  the  branch. 


Fig.  9.  Hypoxylon  fuscum  on  hazel. 


Fig.  10.  A  stroma  of  Hypoxylon  serpens  from  an  old  oak  stump. 


Fig.  11. 


Several  stromata  of  Daldinia  concentric  a  on  a  log  of  beech  five  years 
after  felling. 


Fig.  12. 
on  a 


Polyporus  squamosus 
log  of  elm. 


Fig.  13.  Nummularia  lutea  on  a  decayed  branch  of  box. 
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plays  a  large  part  in  the  distribution  of  the  microfungi  which  occur 
on  the  branch.  Where  branches  are  only  partly  in  contact  with  the 
ground  the  region  above  ground  level  has  a  wider  dry  zone  and  any 
water  gradient  which  exists  is  radial  from  the  centre  of  the  wood 
outwards.  As  well  as  these  differences  in  the  water  content  of  the 
substratum,  differences  in  the  chemical  composition  of  the  wood  exist, 
and  as  a  result  of  these  chemical  differences  the  physical  state  of  the 
wood  varies  from  hard  to  soft.  Such  physical  factors  also  play  a  part 
in  the  distribution  of  fungi  in  this  secondary  phase  of  wood  decay. 
Within  the  scope  of  this  paper  it  is  possible  only  to  mention  a  few 
of  these  fungi  and,  once  again,  the  examples  selected  will  be  chosen 
from  the  Ascomycetes. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  above  that  certain  species  acting  first  as 
primary  colonists  can  later  continue  to  grow  as  secondary  colonists, 
passing,  during  these  phases,  from  the  bark  into  the  wood.  It  is 
equally  true  that  there  are  many  primary  colonists  which,  commencing 
their  attack  on  the  fresh  wood,  continue  to  grow  on  the  host  and  almost 
completely  reduce  that  host  to  powder.  An  example  of  this  may  be 
found  in  Nummularia  lutea  (Fig.  13)  which  occurs  in  the  southern 
counties  on  box  and  causes  complete  destruction  of  the  basal  parts 
of  the  dead  box  branches.  In  the  Midlands  and  probably  elsewhere, 
this  species  is  to  be  found  on  other  hosts  such  as  hazel  and  occasionally 
gorse.  The  mycelium  of  the  species  destroys  the  wood  substance 
completely,  reducing  it  to  powder  and  staining  it  a  bright  yellow  so 
that  the  presence  of  this  species  is  frequently  observed  by  breaking 
open  rotting  branches  and  logs.  Another  species  of  the  early  stages 
of  the  secondary  colonisation  which  may  also  be  a  primary  colonist 
is  Rosellinia  aquila  (Fig.  14).  This  species  is  characteristic  of  the 
wood-pile  and  is  to  be  found  on  branches  in  the  lower  strata  of  piles 
of  brush  wood  left  after  deforestation.  This  species  is  a  very  vigorous 
colonist  and,  once  established  in  the  lower  regions  of  the  wood-pile, 
it  quickly  spreads  outwards  and  upwards  on  the  sticks  of  the  pile, 
covering  not  only  uninhabited  bark  or  wood  but  also  the  old  surfaces 
of  stromata  of  such  species  as  Diatrype  stigma.  On  fallen  branches 
in  brush  wood  piles,  on  branches  partly  buried  in  the  ground  and  on 
old  tree  stumps,  one  of  the  most  common  secondary  colonists  is  the 
“  Candlesnuff  fungus,”  Xylaria  hypoxylon  (Fig.  15).  This  species 
will  attack  all  kinds  of  deciduous  wood,  producing  a  mycelium  which 
penetrates  deeply  into  the  wood  substance  and  becomes  limited  there  by 
the  development  of  black  lines  which  are  a  characteristic  feature  of 
such  infected  wood  when  it  is  cut  transversly.  This  species  produces 
long  stromata  which  arise  from  the  surface  of  the  wood  and  branch 
at  their  apices  into  several  short  flat  branches.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  year  these  branches  are  covered  by  a  waxy,  white  deposit  of 
conidia.  As  the  season  advances  the  stroma  thickens  and  the  lower 
part  gradually  develops  a  superficial  layer  of  perithecia  in  which  the 
ascospores  are  produced.  This  superficial  layer  extends  vertically 
for  a  varying  distance  over  the  enlarged  basal  part  of  the  stroma.  A 
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near  relative  of  this  species,  X.  polymorpha  produces  very  large  club- 
shaped  stromata,  mainly  from  the  surface  of  tree  stumps  and  larger 
roots.  Still  another  relative  which  may  not  be  specifically  distinct  from 
X.  hypoxylon  occurs  on  buried  beech  “  masts  ”  which  are  covered  by  a 
considerable  depth  of  leaf  mould.  This  species,  X.  carpophila>  has  a 
very  long  and  slender  stroma  which  is  not  easily  visible  even  in  spring 
when  the  terminal  part  is  covered  with  the  white  conidial  layer,  because 
it  does  not  emerge  to  any  extent  from  the  leaf  mould.  The  stroma  is 
usually  unbranched  and  it  is  to  be  found  by  turning  over  leaf  mould 
in  the  beech  wood,  particularly  where  the  mould  covers  sloping  ground. 

Very  dry  and  hard  wood  surfaces  of  almost  all  deciduous  trees 
may  become  colonised  by  the  “  Gunpowder  sphaeria  ”  ( Melanomma 
pulvis-py rills')  which  may  form  a  few  scattered  ascocarps,  or  may 
cover  so  large  an  area  with  densely  crowded  masses  of  ascocarps  as 
to  appear  to  the  unaided  eye  as  if  grains  of  black  gunpowder  had  been 
spilled  over  the  wood  surface.  This  species  is  particularly  plentiful 
in  areas  where  deciduous  woods  have  recently  been  felled  and,  although 
it  may  occur  on  any  deciduous  species,  it  is  more  plentiful  on  ash, 
beech  and  elm.  In  this  habitat  many  other  species  occur.  The 
“  Mulberry  sphaeria,”  Bertia  moriformis  (Fig.  16)  has  quite  large 
perithecia  which  stand  up  from  the  wood  surface  like  small  black 
mulberries.  This  species  may  occur  on  damper  wood  surfaces  as 
well  as  on  drier,  and  from  collections  which  have  been  made  it  would 
appear  to  favour  wood  lying  on  moss-covered  banks  where  the  tree 
cover  has  recently  been  felled.  Gn  beech,  and  particularly  on  logs 
which  have  been  discarded  after  felling  and  where  the  wood  surface 
is  dry  and  hard,  groups  of  minute  black  perithecia  belonging  to  species 
of  Rosellinia  are  to  be  found  in  the  medullary  ray  cavities.  Of  the 
two  species  in  this  habitat,  R.  velutina  is  the  smaller  and  to  the  un¬ 
aided  eye  or  through  a  hand  lens  appears  to  be  smoother  than  its 
less  frequent  relative,  R.  ligniaria.  Many  more  species  might  be 
mentioned  which  occur  in  this  habitat  but  sufficient  has  been  said  to 
indicate  that  even  on  the  driest  of  woods,  processes  of  decay  continue 
at  the  wood  surface  by  the  active  growth  of  microfungi.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  in  large  logs  deeply  seated  decay  of  the  heart 
wood  may  be  proceeding  by  the  active  growth  of  numerous  species  of 
Basidiomycetes. 

It  would  be  appropriate  at  this  stage  to  conclude  by  mentioning 
some  of  the  peculiar  associations  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  secondary 
stages  of  colonisation.  Some  of  these  associations  may  be  parasitic, 
others  are  probably  associations  of  one  species  with  the  dead  mycelium 
of  an  earlier  colonist  from  which  the  secondary  colonist  derives  its 
food  materials,  particularly  its  supplies  of  nitrogen.  Or  it  may  be 
that  the  association  is  one  from  which  each  species  derives  a  certain 
amount  of  benefit. 

The  Honey-agaric  ( Armillaria  mellea )  causes  the  death  of  many 
deciduous  trees  and  lives  on  in  the  fallen  trunk  or  in  stumps  left 
after  felling.  The  dark-brown  rhizomorphs  of  this  species  may 


Fig.  14. 


Closely  aggregated  stromata  of  Rosellinia  aquila  on  branch  of  oak 
from  a  log  pile. 


Fig.  15. 


Stromata  of  Xylaria  hypoxylon  appearing  above  the  grass  covering 
a  buried  and  decayed  log  of  beech. 


Fig.  16.  Bertia  moriformis  on  a  branch  of  elder. 


Fig.  17.  Lasiosphaeria  spermoides  on  the  periderm  of  a  log  of  elm,  beneath 
which  are  the  rhizomorphs  of  Ar  mill  aria  mellea. 


Fig.  18.  The  black  mycelium  of  Chaetosphaeria  phaeostroma  associated  with 
a  stroma  of  Diatrype  stigma  (left). 


Fig.  19.  Gregarious  perithecia  of  Calyculosphaeria  tristis  on  wood  attacked 
by  Diatrype  stigma. 
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frequently  be  disclosed  by  pulling  dead  bark  from  the  surface  of  fallen 
logs  or  from  old  stumps.  One  type  of  association  is  shown  by  this 
species.  On  the  surface  of  the  bark  and  the  wood,  of  logs  and  tree 
stumps  which  have  been  attacked  by  A.  mellea  are  to  be  found  two 
species  of  microfungi,  Lasiosphaeria  spermoides  and  L.  ovina.  The 
former  species  (Fig.  17)  occurs  in  considerable  numbers  over  the 
surface  of  bark  beneath  which  are  the  rhizomorphs  of  the  honey-agaric. 
The  illustration  shows  the  white  masses  of  spores  which  accumulate  at 
the  mouths  of  the  perithecia  and  which  give  the  specific  epithet  to  this 
fungus.  The  latter  species  occurs  more  commonly  on  wood  which  has 
been  very  extensively  decayed  by  the  honey-agaric.  It  forms  scattered 
groups  of  perithecia,  frequently  in  contact  with  the  rhizomorphs. 

The  stromata  of  primary  colonists,  particularly  those  of  Diatrype 
stigma ,  may  become  the  substrates  of  secondary  colonists.  It  may  be 
that  some  of  these  secondary  colonists  are  parasitic  but  until  knowledge 
on  this  point  is  gained  it  is  perhaps  best  to  regard  them  as  saprophytes 
living  on  a  very  particular  type  of  substrate.  Chaetosphaeria  phaeo- 
stroma  (Fig.  18),  which  produces  jet-black,  hirsute  growths  over  the 
stroma  surface  and  later  black  and  scattered  perithecia  which  develop 
from  the  centre  of  a  colony  and  spread  outwards  over  its  surface,  is 
one  example  of  this  habit.  This  species  is  particularly  common  in 
piles  of  branches  left  after  felling  operations  and  on  old  stromata  of 
Diatrype  stigma  on  logs  covered  by  moss  and  grasses.  On  dry  branches 
and  on  large  decorticated  logs  a  rather  less  obvious  type  of  association 
occurs  between  D.  stigma ,  Diatrypella  favacea  and  certain  other 
microfungi,  and  Calyculosphaeria  tristis.  The  latter  species  (Fig.  19) 
has  black,  very  characteristically  warted  perithecia,  which  from  a 
side  view  appear  rather  vase-shaped.  The  massed  perithecia  develop 
in  relation  to  old  mycelia  and  stromata  of  the  primary  colonist.  An 
even  closer  association  of  this  type  is  found  between  Tympanopsis 
euomphala  and  Hypoxylon  rubiginosum.  In  this  instance  both  the 
wood  and  the  Hypoxylon  stromata  are  in  the  final  stages  of  decay  before 
the  Tympanopsis  makes  its  appearance. 

In  this  account  it  has  been  emphasized  that  decaying  logs  and 
branches  form  an  important  substratum  for  the  growth  of  many 
microfungi,  that  a  certain  general  pattern  of  succession  of  the  micro- 
fungi  exists,  and  that  the  length  of  their  existence  at  any  one  period 
appears  to  depend  on  the  chemical  and  physical  state  of  the  substrata 
for  the  time  being.  From  a  very  limited  group  of  the  fungi  only  a 
few  members  of  the  succession  have  been  mentioned.  This  has  been 
intentional,  but  it  is  hoped  that  what  has  been  said  may  stimulate 
field  botanists  to  extend  their  studies  on  the  ecology  of  plants  to 
embrace  the  microfungi.  It  is  a  wide  and  fruitful  field  of  endeavour 
and  has  been  little  explored.  In  a  Society  like  this  with  an  active 
policy  in  respect  of  nature  reservation,  it  seems  proper  to  draw 
attention  to  a  field  of  investigation  which  requires  the  absence  of  stick 
collectors  and  the  existence  of  a  system  of  control  which  allows  fallen 
logs  and  branches  to  accumulate  and  to  decay  undisturbed. 
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THE  SUB-SURFACE  GEOLOGY  OF  THE  LINCOLNSHIRE 

FENLAND 

by  J.  E.  Prentice,  Ph.D.,  B.Sc.,  F.G.S. 

In  a  series  of  detailed  and  illuminating  papers  (1940,  etc.)  Godwin 
and  others  have  elucidated  a  complete  succession  of  Pleistocene  and 
recent  deposits  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Fenland.  The  sub¬ 
divisions  established  are  as  follows  : — 

Marine  Silt  Roman 

Shell-marl  Bronze  Age 

Upper  peat 

Fen  Clay  Neolithic 

Lower  Peat 

This  succession  has  been  extended  downwards  by  geologists, 
adding  the  following  : — 

Fen-Margin  Gravel 

March  gravels  and  Nar  Clays 

Chalky  Boulder  Clay 

» 

The  Chalky  Boulder  Clay  extends  over  the  floor  of  the  Fenland  ; 
it  may  be  traced  passing  beneath  the  Fen-margin  gravel  on  the  west, 
and  has  been  encountered  in  borings  at  Boston  and  Spalding.  The 
deposits  of  the  March-Nar  Sea  (Harrison  1935,  p.  257) — the  gravels 
capping  the  islands  at  March  and  Whittlesey,  and  the  high-level  clays 
of  the  Nar,  lie  at  a  height  of  about  15 — 25  feet  above  present  river  level, 
and  would  seem  to  correlate  with  terrace-gravels  of  a  similar  height 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Cam  (Marr  1919)  and  Nene  (Hollingworth  and 
Taylor,  1946,  p.  232).  These  gravels  are  contorted  and  are  overlain 
by  a  thin  glacial  brick-earth  (Baden  Powell  1934),  which  is  compared 
to  the  Hunstanton  Boulder  Clay.  The  Fen-margin  gravels  are  seen 
to  overlie  this  series,  and  clearly  represent  an  aggradation  period  of 
later  date  than  that  of  the  March  gravels. 

The  Fen-margin  gravels  occupy  large  areas  on  the  landward  side 
of  the  Fens,  especially  around  the  entry  into  the  Fenland  of  the 
rivers  Nene,  and  Welland  in  the  south,  and  of  the  Witham  in  the  north. 
By  studying  the  records  of  wells  and  bores  in  the  Fenland  region  it 
has  proved  possible  to  plot  the  extension  of  this  gravel  beneath  the 
later  deposits  of  the  Fens  (Map  Fig.  1),  revealing  a  curiously  sinuous 
outline  of  great  significance.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  gravel  is  almost 
absent  from  the  central  region,  and  its  great  extension  towards  Spalding 
and  Crowland  is  clearly  related  to  the  entry  of  the  Rivers  Nene  and 
Welland  into  the  area.  The  gravel  itself  is  usually  relatively  coarse, 
composed  of  rounded  pebbles  of  flint,  Jurassic  limestones,  and  Bunter 
pebbles — an  assemblage  clearly  derived  from  the  Boulder  clay.  The 
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pebbles  in  their  sandy  matrix  are  aligned  in  horizontal  rows;  a  token  of 
the  relatively  quiet  conditions  under  which  they  were  laid.  Near  the  top 
of  the  gravel  is  a  distinct  drift-wood  horizon — a  foot  or  more  of  pebbly 
sand  full  of  blackened  and  broken  fragments  of  wood.  This  is 
exposed  in  many  of  the  gravel  pits  of  the  Baston  and  Langtoft  Fen 
regions,  near  Market  Deeping.  It  seems  clear  that  this  gravel  repre¬ 
sents  the  accumulation,  in  relatively  shallow  water,  of  the  material 
rolled  down  by  the  rivers  draining  into  the  area  ;  the  long,  ridge-like 
extensions  marking  the  position  of  the  stronger  seaward  currents. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  gravel  delta,  laid  down  in  the  arm  of  the  sea  that  is  now 
the  Lincolnshire  Fenland.  During  the  periods  of  alternate  uplift 
and  depression  which  succeeded,  this  deltaic  gravel  must  have  stood 
considerably  higher  than  the  boulder-clay-floored  regions  to  the  sea¬ 
ward  ;  and  its  presence  had  a  marked  effect  upon  the  sedimentation  of 
later  post-glacial  time.  This  is  brought  out  remarkably  clearly  by  the 
map  (Fig.  1)  :  the  westward  limits  of  the  marine  incursions  of  the  Fen 
Clay  and  Top  Silt,  and  the  eastward  limits  of  the  terrestrial  peat  deposits, 
correspond  with  the  gravel  margin  to  a  degree  that  cannot  be  purely 
coincidental.  The  later  marine  sediments  have  to  a  large  extent 
filled  in  the  seaward  margin  of  the  Fens,  so  that  to-day  there  is  little 
difference  in  height  between  the  gravel-fen  and  the  silt-fen.  In  the 
borehole  records  there  is  a  significant  difference  between  the  two 
sides  of  the  gravel-margin,  those  outside  recording  much  greater 
thicknesses  of  silt  (see  section  Fig.  2). 

The  Fen-margin  gravel  may  be  seen  to  grade  upwards  into  the 
lowest  or  ‘  buried-channel  ’  terrace  of  the  Nene  at  Peterborough,  and 
is  clearly  related  to  the  5 — 10  ft.  terrace  levels  occurring  in  the  majority 
of  the  rivers  of  Eastern  England.  It  underlies  the  lower  Peat,  dated 
by  artefacts  and  pollen  analysis  with  the  early  Neolithic  (Godwin 
1940).  Thus  on  both  palaeontological  and  altimetric  grounds  the 
correlation  of  this  gravel  with  the  Lower  Flood  Plain  terrace  of  the 
Thames,  and  with  the  Late  Monastirian  sea-level,  would  seem  to 
be  adequately  substantiated. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  HON.  SECRETARY  AND  TREASURER, 

1949. 

The  publication  of  the  first  of  the  proposed  series  of  Brochures 
on  the  County’s  natural  history  was  die  outstanding  achievement 
of  1949.  The  Geology  of  Lincolnshire  by  our  members  Professor 
H.  H.  Swinnerton  and  Dr.  P.  E.  Kent,  has  had  an  enthusiastic  reception 
both  in  the  County  and  further  afield.  Many  reviews  have  appeared  : 
a  common  factor  of  them  is  the  warm  praise  given  for  the  excellent 
blend  secured  by  the  authors  between  the  record  of  technical  geological 
information  and  the  production  of  a  readable  and  interesting  account 
so  essential  to  stimulate  the  general  reader’s  interest  in  fieid  geology. 
The  demands  of  the  specialist  as  well  as  the  beginner  in  geological 
studies  have  received  careful  attention.  We  extend  congratulations 
and  thanks  to  both  authors  on  this  valuable  addition  to  the  County’s 
bibliography  and  to  geological  studies  in  particular.  The  booklet 
comes  as  a  challenge  to  members  of  the  L.N.U.  There  is  a  great 
need  for  more  field  geologists  in  the  County.  The  Geological  Section 
of  the  Union  is  not  so  strong  as  we  should  wish.  With  this  valuable 
summary  now  available  it  is  hoped  that  many  of  our  members  will 
specialise  in  this  field  of  research  and  that  we  shall  see  growing  interest 
in  the  geology  of  the  County  in  the  future. 

It  has  been  encouraging  to  watch  the  steady  development  of  the 
Lincolnshire  Naturalists’  Trust  during  the  year.  Last  year  it  was 
our  pleasure  to  extend  the  good  wishes  of  the  Union  to  the  Trust  on 
its  constitution  as  a  legal  body  for  nature  conservation.  This  year  we 
congratulate  the  officers  of  the  Trust  on  a  significant  start  in  its  activities. 
On  30th  April  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Union  and  the  Trust  was  held  at 
Gibraltar  Point  to  open  the  new  Bird  Observatory.  This  was  a  great 
occasion  for  both  organisations  and  the  members  of  the  Union  will  hear 
with  pleasure  that  the  first  year’s  work  at  the  Observatory  and  Field 
Study  Centre — now  officially  recognised  by  the  British  Trust  for 
Ornithology — has  been  an  outstanding  success.  A  full  report  has 
been  published  and  is  available  at  2/6  per  copy.  The  congratulations 
of  the  Union  are  extended  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Smith  and  Mr. 
Lenten  Ottaway  on  this  excellent  production. 

Again  there  has  been  no  diminution  in  interest  in  the  Union’s 
activities.  An  average  attendance  of  40  for  lectures  and  60  for  field 
meetings  has  been  recorded.  Membership  is  steady.  The  rapid 
growth  of  the  past  seven  years  (from  210  members  to  349  members) 
has  slowed  down.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  the  membership  will  be 
maintained  at  approximately  350.  Thirty-eight  new  members  have 
been  elected  ;  the  total  membership  is  now  349. 

The  financial  position  is  satisfactory.  Subscriptions  produced 
a  record  amount  of  £74  8s.  9d.  Income  amounted  to  £114  8s.  and 
exceeded  expenditure  by  £23  6s.  8d.  Administrative  costs  remain 
heavy  owing  to  the  increased  membership  and  the  full  programme  of 
meetings.  The  cost  of  notices,  postages,  etc.,  amounted  to 
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£49  8s.  2d.,  i.e .,  2/10  per  member  per  annum.  It  was  not  possible 
to  complete  the  publication  of  Transactions ,  1948  in  the  financial 
year  under  review  :  had  this  been  included  there  would  have  been  a 
slight  adverse  balance  on  the  year.  It  is  clear  that  increased  income 
must  be  forthcoming  if  the  present  programme  is  to  be  maintained  and 
an  annual  publication  issued.  The  effect  of  the  increased  subscription 
which  came  into  operation  on  1st  January,  1950  is  awaited  with  interest. 

A  separate  account  for  publications  has  now  been  opened  at  the 
Bank.  It  is  hoped  in  future  that  special  contributions  and  sales  will 
be  sufficient  to  enable  all  publication  matters  to  be  paid  from  this 
account.  It  will  be  necessary  to  transfer  each  year  from  the  General 
Account  a  sum  on  a  membership  basis  equivalent  to  the  cost  of  one 
copy  of  Transactions  for  each  member.  Savings  certificates  for  £150 
(conversion  value  £160  8s.  4d.)  were  transferred  from  Life  Members’ 
subscriptions  invested  to  open  the  Publications  Account  and  to  cover 
the  cost  of  the  first  brochure.  The  brochure  was  published  for  sale 
at  5  -  per  copy  (5/6  post  free).  The  printing  price  worked  out  at 
4/5  per  copy  thus  leaving  a  margin  of  profit  of  approximately  5d. 
per  copy  after  cost  of  stationery  had  been  deducted.  The  sale  of  the 
brochure  was  steady  :  219  copies  were  sold  and  41  complimentary  and 
review  copies  issued  up  to  31st  December.  The  average  selling 
price  for  these  copies  was  4/11  ;  a  small  trade  discount  was  allowed  to 
booksellers.  It  will  be  necessary  to  dispose  of  at  least  another  250 
copies  this  year.  The  help  of  members  in  securing  these  sales  will  be 
appreciated. 

Field  Meetings. 

The  visit  of  the  British  Mycological  Society  to  Lincolnshire  for 
its  Spring  Foray  from  13th-  15th  May  afforded  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  contacts  and  to  have  expert  help  in  the  Woodhall  Spa  region  with 
records  for  the  proposed  mycological  flora  of  Lincolnshire  which  is 
being  prepared  for  publication  by  Miss  G.  M.  Waterhouse  of  the 
Commonwealth  Mycological  Institute.  The  Union  assisted  with  the 
arrangements  for  this  meeting  at  Woodhall  Spa  and  entertained  the 
visitors  to  tea  on  the  occasion  of  the  joint  meeting  held  at  Woodhall 
on  14th  May.  The  highlight  of  the  237th  meeting  at  Barton-on- 
Humber  on  11th  June  was  the  “  booming  ”  of  the  Bitterns.  It  was  a 
matter  of  great  satisfaction  to  all  members  to  learn  that  this  bird,  once 
so  common  in  the  fenland  before  the  drainage,  had  returned  to  breed  in 
the  County.  Entomologists  took  the  Clouded  Yellow  and  Painted 
Lady  butterflies — first  recorded  migrants  of  the  season.  The  members 
were  met  at  Barton  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Else  and  Mr.  M.  P.  Gooseman. 
Disused  cement  workings  were  visited  by  permission  of  Messrs.  G.  and 
T.  Earle,  Ltd.,  and  tea  was  taken  at  the  George  Hotel,  Barton.  The 
238th  meeting  was  at  Skellingthorpe  Wood,  near  Lincoln,  on  9th  July. 
The  visit  was  made  by  permission  of  H.M.  Forestry  Commission. 
Members  were  delighted  to  see  the  White  Admiral  butterfly  on  the 
wing  in  a  locality  where  it  is  now  firmly  established  as  a  breeding  species. 
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The  party  was  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  H.  M.  Small,  Mr.  R.  H. 
Hallam  and  Mr.  T.  C.  Taylor.  Mr.  Small  had  made  the  local 
arrangements  and  the  three  members  very  kindly  entertained  the  party 
to  tea  at  the  Skellingthorpe  village  institute.  Geology  was  the  main 
feature  of  the  239th  meeting  at  Ancaster  on  13th  August.  “  The 
Valley,”  a  north-south  glacial  V-shaped  channel  cut  by  the  melt¬ 
waters  along  the  margin  of  the  ice-sheet,  was  visited  by  permission 
of  Messrs.  G.  and  K.  Johnson.  The  Ancaster  Gap  was  of  interest 
and  the  Copper  Hill  Quarries  in  the  Lincolnshire  Limestone,  visited 
by  permission  of  Mr.  R.  Scott,  provided  interest  for  the  botanists  and 
entomologists  as  well  as  the  geologists.  The  Chalk  Hill  Blue  butterfly 
was  seen  in  its  old  haunts  along  with  the  Brown  Argus,  another  local 
species.  Blue  Pimpernel  attracted  the  attention  of  the  botanists. 
Tea  was  taken  at  the  Bristol  Arms  Hotel,  Sleaford.  The  240th  meeting 
at  Cleethorpes  was  devoted  to  Bird  Migration.  The  party  assembled 
on  17th  September  at  the  Bathing  Pool  and  worked  the  foreshore  south 
to  Tetney  Haven.  The  members  were  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  S.  A. 
Cox  and  Mr.  A.  Gordon  very  kindly  invited  the  members  to  have  lunch 
at  his  bungalow  on  the  foreshore  at  Humberstone.  Tea  was  taken 
at  the  Seacroft  Hotel,  Cleethorpes.  The  Annual  Fungus  Foray  at 
Thonock  Park,  Gainsborough,  was  the  241st  meeting.  The  park  was 
worked  by  permission  of  Lt.  Col.  Sir  Edmund  Bacon,  Bart.,  and  under 
the  guidance  of  Miss  G.  M.  Waterhouse  a  large  series  of  fungi  was 
assembled  for  examination.  Local  arrangements  for  the  meeting 
were  undertaken  by  Miss  A.  J.  Knibb,  Miss  E.  A.  Temple  and  Miss  E. 
Irving.  Tea  was  taken  at  the  High  School,  Gainsborough,  by  kind 
permission  of  the  Governors  and  Head  Mistress  (Miss  J.  E.  Wilson, 
B.Sc.). 

Detailed  reports  of  the  meetings  are  included  in  the  Sectional 
Officers’  Reports. 

Lecture-Demonstrations. 

Members  were  invited  by  the  Lincoln  Geographical  Association 
to  attend  a  lecture  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Steers,  M.A.,  on  the  “  Coast-line  of 
Great  Britain  ”  held  in  Lincoln  on  7th  January.  A  successful 
Microscope  Symposium  was  held  at  Lincoln  on  15th  January  under 
the  leadership  of  Dr.  S.  H.  Robinson.  The  President  (Mr.  R.  J. 
Batters)  very  kindly  entertained  members  to  tea.  A  special  meeting 
arranged  by  the  President  to  stimulate  interest  in  nature  photography 
was  held  on  12th  February  in  Lincoln.  The  contributions  by  Mr.  E.  E. 
Steele,  Mr.  R.  H.  Hallam,  Mr.  Harold  Auger  and  the  President  were 
of  a  practical  nature  and  embodied  much  valuable  advice  on  the 
technique  of  several  branches  of  nature  photography.  Tea  was 
provided  by  kind  invitation  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  A.  Robinson,  of 
Boston.  A  joint  meeting  with  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Birds  and  the  Lincolnshire  Naturalists’  Trust  on  5th  November  was 
addressed  by  Mr.  Philip  E.  Brown,  Director  of  Watchers  and 
Sanctuaries  of  the  R.S.P.B.,  on  “  The  Protection  of  Wild  Birds.” 
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On  10th  December,  Mr.  R.  H.  Hall,  of  Nottingham,  provided  a  fascinat¬ 
ing  lecture  in  Lincoln  on  “  The  flora  of  the  Derbyshire  Dales.”  The 
illustrations,  hand-tinted  lantern  slides  prepared  by  the  lecturer,  were 
greatly  admired  and  appreciated. 

Sectional  Officers’  Reports. 

This  again  proved  to  be  a  well-attended  meeting.  Held  at  the 
Lincoln  Technical  College  on  26th  November,  reports  were  presented 
by  Miss  E.  J.  Gibbons  (Botany),  Miss  G.  M.  Waterhouse  (Mycology), 
Mr.  S.  A.  Cox  (Ornithology),  Mr.  F.  L.  Kirk  and  Mr.  H.  M.  Small 
(Entomology),  Mr.  E.  C.  Riggall  (Coleoptera),  Mr.  E.  E.  Steele, 
Mr.  H.  Auger  and  Mr.  R.  H.  Hallam  (Photography),  Mr.  C.  F.  B. 
Shillito  (Geology)  and  Mr.  E.  Wainwright  (Microscopy). 

Annual  General  Meeting. 

This  meeting  was  held  at  the  Lincoln  Technical  College  on  12th 
March.  Professor  C.  G.  C.  Chesters,  M. Sc.,  Ph.D.,  of  Nottingham 
University  was  elected  President  and  Dr.  R.  W.  Butcher,  of  Notting¬ 
ham,  President-elect.  Sectional  Officers  were  re-elected  with  the 
addition  of  Dr.  R.  W.  Butcher,  President  of  the  Botanical  Section  and 
Mr.  T.  H.  Court,  President  of  the  Entomological  Section.  It  was 
agreed  to  subscribe  to  the  British  Herpetological  Society.  It  was 
resolved  to  raise  the  subscription  to  the  Union  as  from  1st  January, 
1950  :  Ordinary  Membership,  7/6  ;  Junior  Membership,  3/6  ;  Group 
Membership,  £1  Is.,  and  Life  Membership,  £ 7  10s.  It  was  decided 
to  continue  the  appeal  for  additional  donations  to  the  Publication 
Fund.  The  President,  Mr.  R.  J.  Batters,  B.Sc.,  delivered  his  address 
“Photomicrography  with  special  reference  to  the  technique  of  illumina¬ 
tion  for  high  power  work.”  The  address  was  illustrated  by  slides 
and  examples  of  illuminating  equipment.  The  President  was  thanked 
by  Mr.  E.  Wainwright  for  his  address  and  for  his  work  as  President 
during  the  year. 


Membership. 


The  total  membership  shows  an  increase  of  four  on  the  previous 
year.  The  details  are  as  follows  : — 


Life  Members 
Ordinary  Members 
Junior  Members 
Groups  in  membership  . . 


349 


Two  Life  Members,  one  Group,  27  Ordinary  Members  and  six 
Junior  Members  were  elected  during  the  year.  There  have  been 
losses  by  death,  resignation  and  lapsed  subscriptions. 


The  following  have  been  elected  during  1949  : — 


Group  Members  : 

Boston  Natural  History  Society,  Pilgrim  College,  Fydell  House, 
Boston. 
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Life  Members  : 

Miss  N.  F.  Powell,  M.A.,  82  Westgate,  Louth. 

Mr.  R.  Pumfrey,  The  Lawn,  Gainsborough. 

Ordinary  Members  : 

Mr.  E.  Bacon,  “  Woodrow,”  Scarthoe,  Grimsby. 

Mrs.  D.  Chadburn,  B.A.,  Sudbrook  Hill  Farm,  Grantham. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Chapman,  M.A.,  A.M.I.C.E.,  1  Stone  Cottage,  R.A.F., 
Cranwell,  Sleaford. 

Mrs.  E.  H.  M.  Chapman,  B.A.  ditto  ditto. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Crosse,  Subdeanery,  Minster  Yard,  Lincoln. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Dennis,  B.Sc.,  23  Jellicoe  Avenue,  Lincoln. 

Mr.  K.  W.  Dent,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  School  of  Agriculture,  Sutton 
Bonington,  Loughborough. 

Miss  E.  J.  Elliott,  B.Sc.,  Wrawby,  Brigg. 

Miss  E.  E.  Ford,  B.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  35  Weelsby  Avenue,  Grimsby. 
Mr.  R.  Foulston,  15  Nelson  Street,  Gainsborough. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Hall,  12  Cambridge  Avenue,  Lincoln. 

Mr.  M.  R.  W.  Johnson,  269  Loughborough  Road,  West  Bridgford, 
Nottingham. 

Mrs.  L.  Jones,  Jesmondene,  Scawby  Brook,  Brigg. 

Mr.  J.  Kennington,  The  Lodge,  Riby,  Grimsby. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Mansford,  F.R.G.S.,  The  Beck  House,  Nettleham. 
Mr.  G.  Miller,  11  Bentinck  Street,  Lincoln. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Moody,  Seacroft,  Skegness. 

Mr.  F.  Norris,  106  West  Common  Gardens,  Scunthorpe. 

Miss  R.  M.  Norris,  c/o  Exchequergate  Cottage,  Lincoln. 

Mrs.  G.  N.  Parrish,  Red  Roofs,  41  Nettleham  Road,  Lincoln. 
Mrs.  B.  E.  Pedley,  The  Lilacs,  Willoughton,  Gainsborough. 

Mr.  Peter  Radford,  19  Newport,  Lincoln. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Ridler,  The  Manor,  Hemswell,  Gainsborough. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Scott,  F.R.H.S.,  The  Retreat,  Thorpe  Lane  End,  South 
Hykeham. 

Mrs.  M.  Smith,  51  West  Street,  Alford. 

Mrs.  O.  B.  Whatmough,  24  Coleby  Street,  Lincoln. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Wright,  Flat  5,  104  Ainslie  Street,  Grimsby. 
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Junior  Members. 

J.  C.  Darnell,  22  Henry  Street,  Grimsby. 

C.  T.  Dollery,  White  House,  Burton  Road,  Lincoln. 

R.  Hull,  The  Little  House,  Hackthorn,  Lincoln. 

Miss  J.  A.  Smith,  14  May  Crescent,  Lincoln. 

D.  Sutton,  The  Poplars,  Brattleby,  Lincoln. 

J.  A.  Tatlow,  16  Severn  Street,  Lincoln. 

The  Union  has  lost  two  members  by  death  during  the  year. 
Dr.  F.  Husband- Clutton,  J.P.,  of  Crowland,  had  been  a  member  since 
1935  when  he  entertained  the  members  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  the 
Bourn  Fen  Duck  Decoy.  Mr.  L.  Horn,  an  enthusiastic  member  of 
the  Microscope  Section,  died  in  December.  He  had  been  a  member 
since  1945. 

It  is  a  pleasure  again  to  record  the  thanks  of  the  Union  to  the 
many  people  who  have  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  year’s  work. 
Owners  of  estates  have  been  ready  to  grant  permission  for  field  meetings 
and  members  in  the  locality  have  always  been  good  enough  to  see  to 
the  many  local  details  associated  with  a  meeting.  We  are  most  grateful 
to  them  all.  The  programme  of  indoor  lectures  would  be  impossible 
without  the  ready  co-operation  of  Dr.  E.  R.  Walter,  Principal  of  the 
Lincoln  Technical  College  ;  rooms  and  equipment  are  always  available 
through  his  kindness  and  we  express  our  gratitude  to  him  and  to  his 
staff.  To  our  President  we  are  grateful  for  much  advice  and 
encouragement ;  we  have  always  been  glad  to  see  him  at  our  meetings 
and  fully  appreciated  that  a  heavy  programme  at  the  University  was 
the  only  factor  that  prevented  a  full  attendance. 
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Miss  E.  J.  Gibbons. 

After  an  unusually  dry  winter  and  spring  everything  was  dried 
up  till  mid-July  when  showers  kept  flowers  blossoming  much  later 
than  in  the  drought  of  1947. 

The  first  meeting  at  Gibraltar  Point  was  a  good  time  to  see  the 
early  sand-dune  plants  :  Spring  Vetch  ( Vida  lathyroides ),  Early 
Forget-me-not  ( Myosotis  collina ),  Lamb’s  Lettuce  {V alerianella 
olitoria)  and  Stork’s  bill  ( Erodium  spp.)  were  recorded. 

At  Woodhall  Spa  in  May,  many  of  the  same  small  plants  were  seen 
on  the  Golf  Course  and  one  plant  of  Needle  Whin  ( Genista  anglica). 
In  Bracken  Wood  small  glades  of  bluebells  could  be  found,  Yellow 
Pimpernel  ( Lysimachia  nemorum)  and  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  also  Water 
Violet  ( Hottonia  palustris )  outside  the  wood  gave  us  great  pleasure. 

At  Barton-on- Humber  in  June,  owing  to  the  drought,  flowers 
were  scarce  in  the  chalk  pits,  and  by  the  ruins  of  a  lime- kiln  on  the 
Humber  bank  some  of  the  plants  were  introduced.  Sea  Milkwort 
( Glaux  maritima ),  Bristly  Oxtongue  ( Helminthia  echioides ),  Musk 
Mallow  ( Malva  moschata)  and  Wall  rocket  ( Diplotaxis  tenuifolia ) 
were  the  best  plants  found. 

A  list  was  made  of  92  plants  noted  at  Skellingthorpe  Wood  in 
July,  including  24  grasses.  No  fresh  records  were  taken.  Tuberous 
Bittervetch  ( Lathyrus  macrorrhizus ),  Nettle-leaved  Campanula  (C. 
Trachelium)  and  Millet  grass  ( Milium  effusum )  were  the  best  finds. 

Ancaster  in  August  produced  the  usual  limestone  plants  of  the 
district :  Kidney  vetch  ( Anthyllis  vulneraria ),  Horseshoe  vetch 
( Hippocrepis  comosa )  and  Autumn  Gentian  {Gentian a  Amarella) 
were  seen. 

The  bird  meeting  at  Humberstone  in  September  was  again  a  good 
opportunity  for  finding  flowers  and  most  of  those  found  last  year  were 
seen,  though  conditions  were  drier.  The  Glassworts  {Salicornia  spp.) 
attracted  my  attention  and  two  definitely  different  ones  were  sent  up 
to  South  Kensington  for  naming. 

The  Herbarium  specimens  of  Brambles  have  been  sent  to  Mr. 
W.  C.  R.  Watson  to  be  brought  up  to  present-day  nomenclature.  He 
has  been  most  interested  in  them  and  some  have  surprised  him  in 
growing  in  the  east  of  England. 

New  County  Records,  1949  : — 

Polygala  calcarea  15  Mr.  F.  Rose. 

Salicornia  radicans  17  Miss  M.  M.  Haslam. 

Tillaea  muscosa  13  Dr.  R.  W.  Butcher,  Miss 

E.  J.  Gibbons  and  Miss  • 
B.  Chalk. 
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New  District  Records,  1949  : — 


Artemisia  absinthium 

2 

L.N.U.  1948  conf.  1949. 

Barbarea  stricta 

10 

L.N.U.  Dr.  R.  W.  Butcher. 

Bromus  ferronii 

11 

Miss  E.  J.  Gibbons,  det. 
C.  E.  Hubbard. 

Car  ex  pilulifera 

6 

Miss  E.  J.  Gibbons. 

„  nigra 

10 

L.N.U.  Dr.  R.  W.  Butcher. 

,,  pallescens 

13 

Miss  E.  J.  Gibbons. 

Chenop odium  poly sper mum 

5 

&  6  Miss  E.  J.  Gibbons. 

Oenanthe  Phellandrium 

6 

Miss  E.  J.  Gibbons. 

Populus  tremula 

1 

Miss  E.  J.  Gibbons. 

Potamogeton  friesii 

5 

Miss  E.  J.  Gibbons,  det. 
Dr.  R.  W.  Butcher. 

MYCOLOGY. 

Miss  G.  M.  Waterhouse,  M.Sc. 

This  year  was  marked  by  an  event  which  made  history  in  the 
Union.  A  joint  field  meeting  was  held  at  Woodhall  Spa  with  the 
British  Mycological  Society  at  the  time  of  their  spring  foray.  This 
is  the  first  time  the  Society  has  paid  an  official  visit  to  the  county  ; 
it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  welcome  them  and  we  hope  that  the  joint 
foray  will  be  the  first  of  many.  The  weather  during  the  meeting 
was  brilliant  and  it  attracted  a  record  gathering  on  May  14th  to  greet 
the  visitors,  who  were  welcomed  officially  by  Professor  C.  G.  C. 
Chesters.  Dr.  W.  P.  K.  Findlay,  President  of  the  B.M.S.  replied  for 
the  visitors.  On  Friday,  May  13th,  Tumby  and  Fulsby  Woods  were 
worked.  During  the  years  1905-09  these  woods  were  the  hunting 
ground  of  Sir  Henry  Hawley,  who  contributed  so  much  to  our 
knowledge  of  Lincolnshire  fungi.  The  joint  foray  on  Saturday 
covered  Bracken  Wood  and  the  Golf  Course  at  Woodhall,  and  the 
day  ended  with  a  tea  party  on  the  lawn  at  the  Eagle  Lodge  Hotel.  On 
Sunday  afternoon  Roughton  Moor  and  Ostler’s  Plantation  were  visited. 
The  spring  foray  of  the  B.M.S.  is  primarily  for  micro-fungi  and  the 
list  contains  a  majority  of  these.  Although  the  season  was  rather  too 
dry  for  larger  fungi  quite  a  number  were  recorded,  mostly  hard  bracket 
fungi  on  trees.  The  most  pleasing  find  was  a  sheet  of  the  yellow 
discomycete  Mitrula  paludosa,  growing  among  submerged  oak  leaves 
in  a  shallow  ditch  on  Roughton  Moor.  Examination  of  the  numerous 
specimens  was  facilitated  by  the  provision  of  a  work  room  at  St.  Hugh’s 
School.  The  boys  were  not  slow  in  producing  any  mycological 
specimens  they  could  find  in  the  school  grounds  and  they  showed 
much  appreciation  of  the  display  of  specimens  found  during  the 
meeting.  We  are  most  grateful  to  those  present  at  the  foray  who 
helped  with  the  identifications  (Mr.  A.  A.  Pearson,  Dr.  W.  P.  K. 
Findlay,  Dr.  G.  C.  Ainsworth,  Mr.  J.  Webster,  Mr.  N.  F.  Robertson, 
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and  Mr.  W.  Graddon).  Altogether  115  fungi  were  named,  of  which 
47  were  new  records  for  the  county  and  7  for  division  10.  The  61 
previously  recorded  were  all  in  Sir  H.  Hawley’s  list.  It  was  most 
interesting  to  be  able  to  confirm  so  many  of  his  finds. 

By  the  time  of  the  autumn  foray  on  October  22nd  the  drought 
had  receded  and  the  larger  fungi  were  coming  on.  Consequently 
we  had  a  fruitful  day  in  Thonock  Park.  The  specimens  collected 
made  an  impressive  array  in  the  canteen  of  the  Girls’  High  School, 
where  the  party  returned  for  tea.  In  fact  it  was  impossible  to  name  all 
the  finds  ;  78  were  identified,  4  of  which  were  new  records  for  the 
county  and  41  for  division  5.  Again  the  large  fungi  on  trees  were 
the  most  conspicuous,  including  the  very  large  frondose  Polyporus 
frondosus ,  the  yellow  Pholiota  spp.,  and  the  orange  FI ammul a  gummosa. 

During  the  year  Mr.  George  Allison,  who  has  been  collecting 
fungi  in  Lincolnshire  for  a  number  of  years,  very  kindly  lent  his  list. 
It  is  a  long  list  and  meticulously  kept,  most  of  the  identifications 
having  been  done  by  Mr.  T.  Burton,  F.L.S.,  of  Southwell.  These 
records  will  eventually  be  published  in  the  Lincolnshire  Fungus 
Flora  and  will  make  a  considerable  addition  to  it.  They  include 
36  names  not  previously  recorded  in  the  county  and  over  100  new 
divisional  records.  I  should  like  to  thank  Mr.  Allison  very  much 
for  this  list. 

The  remaining  records  for  the  year  came  from  Mr.  Shillito  in 
division  3,  from  Miss  M.  Tyson  in  divisions  3,  7  and  8  from  Mr.  E.  R. 
Wallace  in  divisions  6,  8  and  10,  from  Mr.  Allison  in  division  11, 
from  Miss  J.  Bows  in  division  13,  from  Mr.  A.  E.  Smith  in  division  12, 
from  Miss  Haslam  in  divisions  12  and  17,  and  from  Mr.  E.  C.  Large 
division  18.  I  am  most  grateful  to  these  friends  for  sending  specimens. 
They  have  provided  one  new  county  record  and  58  divisional  ones, 
bringing  the  grand  total  for  the  year  to  52  county  and  106  divisional 
records,  a  very  commendable  feat  for  a  dry  year.  A  number  of 
identifications  were  made  by  members  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens 
Herbarium  and  of  the  Commonwealth  Mycological  Institute,  Kew, 
and  to  them  I  offer  my  thanks. 


SPRING  FORAY.  WOODHALL  SPA. 

May  13th — 16th,  1949. 

Eubasidiomycetes . 

Armillaria  mellea  (Vahl.)  Fr.  rhizomorphs  T. 

Tricholoma  gambosum  Fr.  B. 

Marasmius  dryophilus  (Bull.)  Karst 
**Marasmius  esculentus  (Fr.)  Karst.,  on  pine  cones  and  needles  W. 
Pluteus  cervinus  (Schaeff.)  Fr.  B. 

Entoloma  clypeatum  (L.)  Fr.  B.W. 
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Pholiota  praecox  (Pers.)  Fr.  B.W. 

Flammula  carbonaria  Fr.  in  peat  K. 

Galera  hypnorum  (Batsch.)  Fr.  amongst  moss  W. 

**  Crepidotus  pubescens  Bres. 

Hypholoma  fasciculare  (Huds.)  B.W. 

*Hypholoma  hydrophilum  (Bull.)  Fr.  B. 

Panaeolus  papilionaceus  (Bull.)  Fr.  W. 

Phallus  impudicus  (L.)  Pers.  T. 

Stereum  hirsutum  (Willd.)  Fr.  on  oak  and  birch  R.T. 

Phylacteria  terrestris  (Ehr.)  Big.  &  Guill. 

Polyporus  betulinus  (Bull.)  Fr.  on  birch  B.R.T. 

Polyporus  sulphur eus  (Bull.)  Fr.  on  a  gate  post  W. 

** Polyporus  nummularius  (Bull.)  Quel.  T. 

** Polyporus  rutilans  (Pers.)  Fr.  on  oak 
Polyporus  varius  Fr.  on  birch 

Polyporus  dryadeus  (Pers.)  Fr.  on  oak  B. 

**Fomes  pomaceus  (Pers.)  Lloyd  on  hawthorn  B. 

Ganoderma  applanatum  (Pers.)  Pat.  on  beech  F.W. 

**Poria  mucida  (Pers.)  Fr.  on  oak  W. 

Polystictus  versicolor  (L.)  Fr.  many  trees  B.R.T 

*Polystictus  abietinus  (Dicks.)  Fr.  on  spruce  T. 

**Trametes  rubescens  (A.  &  S.)  Fr.  on  willow  W. 

Daedalea  quercina  (L.)  Fr.  on  oak  *  R.T. 

Rusts  (Uredinales). 

Puccinia  malv  ace  arum  Mont.  II  on  Malva  W. 

**Puccinia  aegopodii  Mart.  Ill  &  IV  on  Aegopodiumpo  dag  aria  W. 
Puccinia  caricis  Rebent.  I  on  Urtica  K. 

Ill  on  Car  ex  acutifolius 

Puccinia  arenariae  (Schum.)  Wint.  III.  on  Arenaria  trinerva  T. 
**Puccinia  mirabilissima  Peck,  on  Mahonia  W. 

Puccinia  suaveolens  (Pers.)  Rost,  on  Cirsium  B.  Ba. 

**Puccinia  tumida  Grev.  on  Conopodium  majus  B. 

** Puccinia  taraxaci  Plowr.  on  dandelion 
Puccinia  anemones  Pers.  on  Anemone  nemorosa  Ba. 

** Puccinia  hysterium  (Strauss.)  Rohl.  on  Trapopogon  pratensis 
**Puccinia  pruni-spinosae  Pers.  I  on  Anemone  nemorosa  Ba. 

Phragmidium  violaceum  (Schultz.)  Wint.  II  &  III  on Rubus  B.T. 
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Phragmidium  mucronatum  (Pers.)  Schlecht.  on  rose  C. 

Triphragmium  ulmariae  (DC)  Link  II  on  Filipendula  ulmariae  B. 
Coleosporium  senecionis  (Schum.)  Fr.  I  on  Firms  sylvestris  R. 

II  on  Senecio  jacobea  R. 

Uromyces  ficariae  (Alb.  &  Schw.)  Lev.  Ill  on  Ranunculus 

ficariae  B. 

Uromyces  poae  Rabenh.  on  Ranunculus  ?  bulbosus 
Melampsora  rostrupii  Wagner  on  Mercurialis  perennis  B. 

**Ochropsora  sorbi  (Oudem.)  Diet  on  Anemone  nemorosa  Ba. 
Smuts  (Ustilaginales). 

**Ustilago  longissima  (Sow.)  Meyen  on  Glyceria  aquatica  K. 

Urocystis  anemones  (Pers.)  Rabenh.  on  Anemone  nemorosa  Ba.  B. 
Ascomycetes 

** Mytilidion  gemmigenum  Fuck,  on  larch  B. 

Lophodermium  pinastri  (Fr.)  Chev.  on  pine  needles  B.  T. 

Rhopogr aphus  filicinus  (Fr.)  Fuck,  on  bracken  R. 

** Stigmatea  robertiani  Fr.  on  Herb  Robert  Ba. 

Nectria  cinnabar  in  a  Fr.  on  sycamore  W. 

*Phyllachora  graminis  (Fr.)  Fuck,  on  Dactylis  glomerata  F. 
Hypomyces  aurantius  (Fr.)  Tul.  on  Polystictus  versicolor  T. 
**Pleospora  infectoria  Fuck,  on  Dactylis  glomerata  F. 

Melanomma  pulvis-pyrius  (Fr.)Fuck.  T. 

Melanomma  subdispersum  (Karst.)  Berl.  &  Vogl.  on  birch  bark 
(stat.  conid.  Helminthosporium  longipilum  Cor  da)  T. 

Leptosphaeria  acuta  (Fr.)  Karst,  on  nettle  T. 

**  Leptosphaeria  dolioloides  (Auersw.)  Karst,  on  ragwort  B. 

** Leptosphaeria  nigrans  (Desm.)  Ces.  &  de  Not.  on  wheat 

stubble  B. 

** Mycosphaerella  rumicis  (Desm.)  Grove  on  Rumex  obtusifolius  W. 
Xylaria  hy poxy  Ion  (Fr.)  Grev.  W. 

Hypoxylon  multiforme  Fr.  on  birch  T. 

Hypoxylon  fuscum  Fr.  on  hazel  T. 

^Hypoxylon  coccineum  Bull,  on  beech  T. 

Daldinia  concentrica  (Fr.)  Ces.  &  de  Not.  T. 

**Nitschkia  cupularis  (Fr.)  Karst,  on  hawthorn  T. 

Eutypa  flavovirens  (Fr.)  Tul.  T. 

Diatrype  stigma  Fr.  T. 
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*  Erysip  he  gro.  minis  DC.  K . 

*Rhytisma  acerinum  Fr.  on  sycamore  T. 

Sordaria  fimicola  (Rob.)  Ces.  &  de  Not.  on  horse  dung  K. 

Mitrula  paludosa  Fr.  on  dead  leaves  in  water  W.R. 

Chlorosplenium  aeruginosum  (Oed.)  de  Not.  on  hazel  T. 

**Dasyscypha  nudipes  (Fuck.)  Sacc.  on  Filipendula  ulmariae  W. 

**Dasyscypha  albotestacea  (Desm.)  Mass,  on  Deschampsia 

caespitosa 

**Dasyscypha  soppittii  Mass,  on  oak  leaves  R. 

Dasyscypha  virginea  (Batsch)  Fuck,  on  Rubus 
Trichoscyphella  calycina  group  on  larch  W. 

**Microscypha  grisella  (Rehm.)  Syd.  on  bracken  T. 

**Mollisia  ligni  (Desm.)  Karst,  on  an  oak  pale 
**Mollisia  phalaridis  Rehm.  on  Diagr aphis  arundinacea 
Mollisia  arundinacea  (DC)  Phill.  on  P hr ag mites  communis 
Orbilia  xanthostigma  Fr.  on  wood 

Tapesia  fusca  Pers.  on  Calluna  R. 

**  Trichobelonium  retuicolum  (Rabh.)  Rehm.  on  Phragmites 

communis 

** Ascobolus  glaber  Pers.  on  horse  dung  K. 

**Lasiobolus  pilosus  (Fr.)  Sacc.  on  horse  dung  K. 

Deuteromycetes. 

**Phyllosticta  hedericola  D.  &  M.  on  ivy  W. 

**Stagonospora  arrhenatheri  Sm.  &  R.  on  Arrhenatherum  F. 

**  Actinothyrium  graminis  Kunze  on  Arrhenatherum  W. 

**Anguillospora  longissima  (Sacc.  &  Syd.)  Ingold  on  debris  in 

water  T. 

**Articulospora  tetracladia  Ingold  on  dead  leaves  in  water  T. 

**Clavariopsis  aquatica  de  Wild,  on  a  bud  scale  in  water  T. 

**  Tricladium  splendens  Ingold  on  sallow  leaf  in  water  R. 

**V aricosporium  elodeae  Kegel  on  birch  leaf  in  water  R. 

**Tetracladium  marshalianum  de  Wild,  on  dead  leaves  in 

water  T. 

**Spicaria  elegans  (Corda)  Harz  on  pine  needles  T. 

Tetraploa  aristata  Berk.  &  Br.  on  Deschampsia  B. 

**Dematium  hispidulum  Fr.  on  Deschampsia  F. 

Torula  herbarum  Link,  ex  Fr.  on  Lamium  album  W. 

*Coniosporium  par adoxum  (Corda)  Mason  &  Hughes  on 

birch  bark  F. 
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**Heliscus  longibrachiatus  Ingold  on  dead  leaves  in  water  T. 
Phycomycetes 

Bremia  lactucae  Regel  on  lettuce  W. 

Peronospora  grisea  Unger  on  brooklime  K. 

**Peronospora  niessleana  Berlese  on  Alliaria  petiolata  K. 

**Pythium  undulatum  Petersen  on  dead  leaves  in  water  R.  F. 

**  Chaetocladium  brefeldii  v.  Teigh.  &  le  Mon.  on  horse  dung  K. 
**Pilaira  anomala  (Ces.)  Schroet.  on  horse  dung  K. 


Myxomycetes. 

Ly  cog  ala  epi  den  drum  Fr. 

Fuligo  septica  Gmelin 

Trichi  a  affinis  de  Bary  B. 

**New  records  for  Lincolnhsire. 

♦New  records  for  Division  10. 

B — Bracken  Wood  ;  Ba — Bardney  ;  C — Coningsby  ;  F — Fulsby  Wood  ; 
K — Kirkby-on-Bain  ;  Ki — Kirkstead  ;  R — Roughton  ;  T — Tumby  ; 
W — Woodhall  Golf  Course  and  St.  Hugh’s. 


AUTUMN  FORAY.  THONOCK  PARK. 

October  22nd,  1949. 

New  records  for  the  county. 

Pholiota  aurivella  (Batsch)  Fr. 

Flammula  gummosa  (Lasch)  Quel. 

Polyporus  cuticularis  (Bull.)  Fr. 

Polyporus  frondosus  (FI.  Dan.)  Fr. 

New  records  for  division  5. 

Ly  coper  don  echinatum  Pers. 

Ly  coper  don  caelatum  (Bull.)  Fr. 

Armillaria  mucida  (Schrad.)  Fr. 

Tricholoma  carneum  (Bull.)  Fr. 

Clitocybe  tabescens  (Scop.)  Bres. 

Clitocybe  flaccida  (Sow.)  Fr. 

Mycena  avenacea  Fr. 

Marasmius  rotula  (Scop.)  Fr. 

Marasmius  confluens  (Pers.)  Karst. 

Hygrophorus  virgineus  (Wulf.)  Fr. 

Russula  cyanoxantha  (SchaefF.)  Fr. 
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Pholiota  squarrosa  (Mull.)  Fr. 

Galera  tenera  (Schaeff.)  Fr. 

Crepidotus  mollis  (Schaeff.)  Fr. 

Stropharia  aeruginosa  (Curt.)  Fr. 

Stropharia  semiglob  at  a  (Batsch)  Fr. 
Hypholoma  candolleanum  Fr. 

Psilocybe  spa  dice  a  Fr. 

Psathyrella  disseminata  (Pers.)  Fr. 

Psathyr  ell  a  gracilis  var.  corrugis  (Pers.)  Lange 
Panaeolus  papilionaceus  (Bull.)  Fr. 

Panaeolus  campanulatus  (L.)  Fr. 

Ps alliota  arvensis  (Schaeff.)  Fr. 

Coprinus  plicatilis  (Curt.)  Fr. 

Coprinus  niveus  (Pers.)  Fr. 

Coprinus  micaceus  (Bull.)  Fr. 

Clavaria  inaequalis  (Mull.)  Quel. 

Clavaria  corniculata  (Schaeff.)  Fr. 

Boletus  luridus  (Schaeff.)  Fr. 

Sistrotrema  confluens  (Pers.)  Fr. 

Fomes  annosus  Fr. 

Fistulina  hepatica  (Huds.)  Fr. 

Stereum  spadiceum  Fr. 

Auricularia  mesenterica  (Dicks.)  Fr. 

Exidia  viscosa  (Berk.)  Rea 
Dacromyces  stillatus  (Nees)  Fr. 

Phragmidium  violaceum  Wint. 

Neotrica  cinnabar  in  a  Fr. 

Hy poxy  Ion  coccineum  Bull. 

Daldinia  concentrica  (Fr.)  Ces.  &  de  Not. 
Trichoderma  viride  Pers. 

Other  identifications — not  new  records. 

Ly  coper  don  pyriforme  (Schaeff.)  Pers. 

Ly  coper  don  perlatum  Pers. 

Scleroderma  aurantiacum  (Bull.)  W.  G.  Sm. 
Phallus  impudicus  Schulz. 

Amanita  rubescens  (Pers.)  Fr. 

Lepiota  procera  (Scop.)  Fr. 
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Armillaria  mellea  (Vahl.)  Fr. 

Clitocybe  aurantiaca  (Wulf.)  Studer 
Clitocybe  vibecina  Fr. 

Laccaria  laccata  (Scop.)  Cke 
Mycena  polygramma  (Bull.)  Fr. 

Mycena  galericulata  (Scop.)  Fr. 

Mycena  galopus  (Pers.)  Fr. 

Colly bi a  butyracea  (Bull.)  Fr. 

Collybia  radicata  (Relh.)  Berk. 

Colly  bi  a  velutipes  (Curt.)  Fr. 

Marasmius  oreades  (Bolt.)  Fr. 
Marmasius  peronatus  (Bolt.)  Fr. 
Marasmius  peronatus  (Bolt.)  Fr. 
Marasmius  dryophilus  (Bull.)  Karst. 
Lactarius  rufus  (Scop.)  Fr. 

Lactarius  subdulcis  (Pers.)  Fr. 

Pholiota  spectabilis  Fr. 

Hypholoma  fasciculare  (Huds.)  Fr. 
Psilocybe  suberic ae a  Fr. 

Coprinus  atr ament arius  (Bull.)  Fr. 
Coprinus  comatus  (FI.  Dan.)  Fr. 
Polyporus  giganteous  (Pers.)  Fr. 

Poria  vapor  aria  (Pers.)  Fr. 

Polystictus  versicolor  (L.)  Fr. 

Stereum  hirsutum  (Willd.)  Fr. 
Auricularia  auricula-judae  (L.)  Schroet. 
Dacromyces  deliquescens  (Bull.)  Duby 
Xylaria  hy poxy  Ion  (Fr.)  Grev. 


OTHER  NEW  RECORDS,  1949. 


New  records  for  the  county. 


Lycoperdon  depressum  Bon. 

New  Divisional  Records. 


11 


Basidiomycetes. 


Lycoperdon  pyriforme  (Schaeff.)  Pers. 


7 

8 
12 


Lycoperdon  echinatum  Pers. 
Lepiota  procera  (Scop.)  Fr. 
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Armillaria  mucida  (Schrad.)  Fr.  3 

Collybia  velutipes  (Curt.)  Fr.  on  elder  12,  17 

Clitocybe  vibecina  Fr.  12 

Clitocybe  rivulosa  (Pers.)  Fr.  11 

Clitocybe  phyllophila  Fr.  7 

Marasmius  dryophilus  (Bull.)  Karst.  7 

Pleurotus  ostreatus  (Jacq.)  Fr.  12 

Hygrophorus  pratensis  (Pers.)  Fr.  3 

Hygrophorus  obrusseus  Fr.  3 

Hygrophorus  psitt acinus  (Schaeff.)  Fr.  3 

Hygrophorus  coccineus  (Schaeff.)  Fr.  3 

Pluteus  cervinus  (Schaeff.)  Fr.  12 

Russula  rubra  (Kromb.)  Bres.  3,  7 

Crepidotus  mollis  (Schaeff.)  Fr.  11 

Flammula  gummosa  (Lasch)  Quel.  7,  8 

Stropharia  semiglob  at  a  (Batsch)  Fr.  11 

Psathyr  ell  a  gracilis  var.  corrugis  (Pers.)  Lange  7 

Coprinus  comatus  (FI.  Dan.)  Fr.  7 

Boletus  luteus  (L.)  Fr.  3 

Fomes  pomaceus  (Pers.)  Big.  &  Guill.  on  plum  11 

Fomes ferruginosus  (Schrad.)  Mass,  on  teak  3 

Fomes  annosus  Fr.  on  Scotch  pine  8 

Daedalea  quercina  Pers.  on  oak  11 

Polystictus  abietinus  (Dicks.)  Fr.  on  pine  12 

Polystictus  hirsutus  (Wulf.)  Fr.  8 

Polystictus  versicolor  (L.)  Fr.  17 

Clavaria  inaequalis  (Mull.)  Quel.  3,  12 

Clavaria  fusiformis  (Sow.)  Fr.  3 

Clavaria  rugosa  (Bull.)  Fr.  3 

Stereum  hirsutum  (Willd.)  Fr.  on  beech  12 

Stereum  spadiceum  11 

Peniophora  incarnata  (Pers.)  Cke  13 

Auricularia  mesenterica  (Dicks.)  Fr.  7,  17 

Auricularia  auricula-judae  (L.)  Schroet.  17 

Dacromyces  stillatus  (Nees)  Fr.  7 

Phragmidium  violaceum  (Schultz.)  Wint.  18 
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Ascomycetes. 

Daldinia  concentrica  (Fr.)  Ces.  &  de  Not.  on  oak,  ash  and  beech 

7,  12,  17 


Nectria  cinnabar  in  a  Fr.  8 

Xylaria  hy poxy  Ion  (Fr.)  Grev.  12 

Bertia  moriformis  (Fr.)  de  Not.  13 

Bulgaria  inquinans  (Pers.)  Fr.  13 

Erisyphe  polygoni  DC.  on  Circaea  lutetiana  8 

Deuteromycetes. 

Alternaria  solani  (E.  &  M.)  Jones  &  Grout  on  Solanum  nigrum  10 
Cercosporella  brassicae  (Fautr.  &  Roum.)  Hohn.  on  turnip  6 

Myxomycetes. 

Arcyria  ferruginea  Sauter  12 

Phy  corny  cetes. 

Pythium  intermedium  de  Bary  on  living  chrysanthemum  roots  3 
Peronospora  schachtii  Fuckel  on  sugar  beet  6 

Peronospora  parasitica  (Fr.)  Tul.  on  cauliflower  1 

ENTOMOLOGY. 

F.  L.  Kirk,  B.Sc. 


Most  of  our  entomologists  report  a  rather  poor  season  considering 
the  remarkable  summer  weather.  The  prolonged  drought  reduced 
the  numbers  of  native  insects  and  it  was  not  a  good  year  for  migrants. 

Butterflies.  An  interesting  feature  is  the  spreading  of  the 
Green  Hairstreak  ( C.  rubi)  along  the  coast.  It  was  reported  last  year 
at  Gibraltar  Point  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Smith  and  is  well  established  there. 
This  year  on  May  11th  specimens  were  brought  to  me  from  Mable- 
thorpe.  I  could  not  check  the  report  that  they  were  common  till 
May  21st ;  by  that  date  they  were  getting  out  of  condition,  but  were 
most  abundant  on  the  dunes,  flying  round  Elder. 

The  L.N.U.  visited  Skellingthorpe  on  July  9th  and  members  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  White  Admirals  (L.  Camilla)  flying  along  the 
rides  in  considerable  numbers.  This  species  is  well  established  at 
Woodhall  and  has  been  reported  this  year  from  Bleasby  Wood,  near 
Market  Rasen,  and  from  Hardigang  Wood,  near  Bardney. 

The  Painted  Lady  ( V.  cardui)  has  appeared  in  fair  numbers.  The 
Clouded  Yellow  (C.  croceus)  was  reported  on  June  11th  at  Barton-on- 
Humber  and  reports  of  this  species  came  in  at  intervals  until 
September  25th,  when  a  male  was  seen  near  Scamblesby  ;  the  insects 
were  not  present  in  great  numbers  and  no  striking  varieties  were 
noted. 
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Eggs  of  Brimstone  (G.  rhamni)  were  obtained  on  several  occasions. 

Grayling  (E.  semele )  were  seen  at  Scotton. 

The  Holly  Blue  (C.  argiolus)  has  not  been  so  common  this  year 
and  several  correspondents  remark  on  the  absence  of  the  second  brood. 

Commas  (P.  c.-album )  were  plentiful  in  the  early  part  of  the  season 
but  scarce  in  late  summer.  Autumn  Red  Admirals  (P.  atalanta)  have 
been  plentiful  on  fallen  fruit  but  late  Peacocks  ( V.  io )  have  been  quite 
scarce. 

Fritillaries  have  been  normal  in  numbers.  Mr.  H.  M.  Small 
found  the  Silver-washed  Fritillary  (A.  pap  hi  a)  at  Skellingthorpe. 

Mr.  A.  Pilkington  reported  catching  the  Purple  Hairstreak 
(T.  quercus )  at  Ancaster.  The  White-letter  Hairstreak  (S.  w. -album) 
occurred  at  Swaby  Valley. 

The  Chequered  Skipper  (C.  palaemon)  appears  to  be  getting 
scarce  in  Lincolnshire,  its  habitats  being  much  more  restricted  than 
they  used  to  be.  I  appeal  to  collectors  to  bear  this  in  mind  and  to 
restrict  their  collecting  to  very  few  specimens  of  such  species  as  this, 
together  with  Chalk  Hill  Blues  (L.  coridon)  and  Marbled  Whites 
(S.  galathea)  which  may  be  common  in  other  parts  of  England,  but 
might  easily  be  wiped  out  from  our  Lincolnshire  fauna. 

Moths. — It  was  reported  in  the  Daily  Mirror ,  October  22nd, 
1949,  that  an  Oleander  Hawk  [D.  nerii )  had  been  caught  at  Grimsby. 
Investigation  by  Mr.  Turner  Jeffs  secured  the  information  that  it  was 
picked  up  on  a  dredger  in  Grimsby  Docks.  The  specimen  is  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  John  Armitage,  of  Buxton  ;  photographs  have  been 
supplied  of  this  unusual  record.  A  fine  Death’s  Head  larva  (A.  atropos) 
was  found  at  Skendleby  on  August  26th  and  a  pupa  at  Anderby  in 
late  September.  Some  Poplar  Hawks  (A.  populi)  have  been  seen 
but  only  a  few  records  of  the  Humming  Bird  Hawk  (M.  stellatarum ) 
have  come  in.  At  Woodhall  on  May  14th  Broad-bordered  Bee  Hawks 
( H .  fuciformis)  were  in  splendid  condition. 

Wood  Tigers  (P.  plantaginis)  were  on  the  wing  at  Woodhall  on 
June  9th.  Ruby  Tigers  (P.  fuliginosa )  have  been  plentiful  and  their 
larvae  were  taken  at  Barton-on-Humber  during  October.  There  are 
many  records  of  Oak  Eggars  (L.  quercus ),  and  the  Lappet  (G.  quercifolia) 
was  found  at  Mablethorpe. 

Several  Dusky  Sallows  (E.  ochroleuca )  have  been  taken  at  Ancaster. 
A  list  of  moths  from  Skellingthorpe  included  the  Orange  Moth  (A. 
prunaria)  which  often  shows  great  variation,  the  Golden  Y  (P.  iota), 
Black  Arches  (L.  monacha)  and  Shuttle-shaped  Dart  (A.  radius). 

Reports  from  several  correspondents  have  included  notes  on 
habits  of  insects.  On  April  23rd  Mr.  C.  G.  Else  watched  a  Humming 
Bird  Hawk  (M.  stellatarum)  sunning  itself  on  brickwork  and  occasion¬ 
ally  flying  in  the  sunshine  for  a  few  minutes.  His  list  of  150  species 
observed  this  season  was  most  useful  for  the  County  Lists. 
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Mr.  H.  M.  Small  said  that  three  Iron  Prominents  (N.  dromedarius ) 
emerged  after  four  years  in  the  pupa  state.  He  also  mentioned  a  Red 
Admiral  drinking  soapy  water. 

Mr.  P.  P.  L.  Stevenson  raised  the  interesting  question  “  Why  do 
certain  butterflies  establish  a  territory  ?”  He  observed  a  male  Orange 
Tip  (E.  card  amines)  which  patrolled  40  yards  of  hedgerow  four  days 
in  succession.  He  also  described  the  flight  of  an  Earwig  (L.  minor). 

I  was  lucky  enough  to  see  the  Common  Earwig  (F.  auricularia) 
in  flight.  It  was  disturbed  when  a  wooden  moth  trap  was  opened. 
The  Earwig  at  once  spread  its  wings  and  glided  the  length  of  the  trap, 
about  18  inches.  It  settled  and  the  wings  immediately  folded  without 
any  help  from  the  pincers. 

There  have  been  some  surprising  dates  for  insects  this  season, 
e.g .,  Mr.  E.  C.  Riggall  sent  particulars  of  a  specimen  of  the  Silver  Y 
(P-  gamma)  which  he  observed  on  November  7th,  and  other 
observers  have  commented  on  its  activity  late  in  the  season.  Even 
stranger  is  Mr.  T.  H.  Court’s  record  of  Tiger  Beetles  (C.  campestris) 
on  October  12th,  13th  and  15th.  I  can  find  no  record  of  a  second 
brood  of  this  species,  which  is  usually  active  about  May. 

The  Scarlet  Mite.  I  have  had  numerous  enquiries  at  various 
times  about  a  small,  brilliant  red  creature  which  crawls  on  soil  in 
gardens,  etc.,  in  spring.  The  following  information  is  therefore  added. 
This  mite  is  called  the  Harbinger  of  Spring.  It  is  one  of  several 
British  species  of  the  genus  Trombidium.  The  adults  appear  in  spring. 
They  probably  do  no  harm  since  they  are  believed  to  feed  on  minute 
forms  of  animal  life.  In  France  they  have  been  suspected  of  damaging 
young  shoots  of  corn.  The  young  stages  of  some  species,  however, 
are  the  Harvest  Mites  which  frequent  rough  grass  and  burrow  into 
our  skin,  causing  intense  irritation,  particularly  under  any  tight  clothing. 
Rubbing  affected  parts  with  turpentine  will  kill  the  young  mites. 
If  left  alone  they  will  leave  the  skin  and  complete  their  life  history. 
Some  of  the  authorities  consulted  seem  doubtful  about  the  information 
and  further  research  on  these  mites  would  probably  yield  new  facts. 

Dragonflies.  Mr.  H.  M.  Small’s  report  on  this  order  is  as 
follows  : — 

Emperor  Dragonfly  (A.  imperator).  Two  males  were  seen  at 
Skellingthorpe  on  June  26th  and  one  male  at  Tattershall  on  July  3rd. 
This  large  blue  or  green  Dragonfly  is  not  common  in  Lincolnshire  and 
probably  does  not  breed  at  Skellingthorpe. 

Downy  Emerald  (C.  aenea).  This  is  new  to  the  County  list. 
It  was  common  at  Swallowbeck  near  Lincoln  on  June  12th  and  one 
was  taken  at  Fiskerton  on  June  18th.  This  Hawker  Dragonfly  is  a 
strong  flier  and  those  seen  may  have  been  immigrants. 

Red-eyed  Damsel-fly  (E.  najas).  This  is  more  widespread  than 
was  first  thought,  occurring  at  Syston  Park,  Swallowbeck  and  Benni- 
worth  Haven  in  June. 
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Southern  Aeshna  (A.  cyanea).  This  has  been  more  common 
this  season  then  the  Brown  Aeshna  (A.  grandis). 

The  Four-spotted  Libellula  (L.  quadrimaculata)  has  been  common 
at  Skellingthorpe,  Swallowbeck,  Lynwode,  Fiskerton  and  Tattershall. 
This  Darter  Dragonfly  is  a  migrant  and  this  probably  accounts  for  its 
widespread  occurrence. 

Ruddy  Sympetrum  ( S .  sanguineum).  The  small  colony  a1 
Skellingthorpe  is  much  reduced  in  numbers. 

Banded  Agrion  (A.  splendens).  Mr.  E.  E.  Steele  reported  this 
Damsel-fly  at  Stainfield  Beck,  and  Mr.  F.  T.  Baker  recorded  it  at 
Stainton  Wood. 

In  presenting  this  report,  which  is  my  last,  I  should  like  to  thank 
Messrs.  F.  T.  Baker,  T.  H.  Court,  C.  Else,  M.  Gooseman,  G.  Houlden, 
A.  Pilkington,  E.  C.  Riggall,  H.  M.  Small,  P.  P.  L.  Stevenson  and 
T.  C.  Taylor  for  their  help  which,  in  some  cases,  has  been  given  for 
many  seasons. 


COLEOPTERA. 

E.  C.  Riggall. 

The  unusual  dryness  of  the  present  year  leads  me  to  describe  it 
as  a  poor  one  for  Coleoptera.  Owing  to  the  drought  formerly  good 
localities  proved  unproductive.  At  one  time  it  seemed  likely  that 
I  should  have  to  face  the  Union  with  a  disquisition  based  upon  species 
I  had  searched  for  in  vain. 

The  most  profitable  collecting  resulted  from  searching  in  moist 
places,  and  as  the  year  unfolded  I  was  encouraged  to  find  that  I  had 
taken  several  species  which  seemed  additional  to  the  County  Lists. 
These  records  in  a  poor  season  probably  resulted  from  concentrated 
collecting  in  a  few  marshy  places  which  contained  species  previously 
overlooked. 

In  January  a  gathering  of  moss  from  Southrey  contained  the 
small  black  weevil  Liosoma  deflexum.  This  beetle  has  been  recorded 
from  both  north  and  south  of  the  County.  With  the  type  I  found 
one  specimen  of  the  scarce  variety  collaris.  Collaris  is  smaller  than 
the  type-form  and  has  the  thorax  bright  red.  The  legs  are  also  red 
apart  from  a  dark  apex  to  femora.  This  variety  appears  new  to  the 
County. 

The  moss  also  contained  a  solitary  specimen  of  Brachygluta 
fossulata ,  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  the  minuter  Coleoptera.  This 
tiny  beetle  is  pitchy  brown  in  colour  and  the  genus  is  notable  for 
possessing  only  one  claw  on  the  tarsi  instead  of  the  customary  pair. 
The  species  has  been  recorded  from  the  north  of  the  County. 

A  sample  of  moss  collected  rather  hurriedly  from  a  disused 
quarry  at  Rauceby  during  February  produced  one  specimen  of 
Acupalus  luridus.  The  beetle  was  determined  by  Dr.  Blair.  There 
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is  one  previous  record  in  the  Wallace-Thornley  List  relating  to  a  single 
specimen  taken  near  Boston  by  E.  C.  Rye  in  April,  1860.  Fowler 
considers  this  beetle  a  variety  of  Acupalus  exiguus,  and  Joy  describes 
it  as  a  separate  species  under  the  name  of  luteatus. 

In  April  I  obtained  permission  to  work  some  gravel  pits  at  Bisca- 
thorpe.  Beetles  seemed  scarce  until  we  discovered  a  large  crater 
surrounded  by  stony  slopes  covered  with  herbage.  The  crater 
contained  a  considerable  pool  which  had  gradually  dried  up  from  east 
to  west  leaving  a  marshy  area  something  like  a  miniature  Freshney 
Bog.  Very  little  water  remained  and  the  sun  had  divided  the  mud 
into  a  network  of  crevices.  Beetles  were  darting  about  on  the  drying 
surface  but  the  majority  escaped  into  the  nearest  crevice  on  the  approach 
of  a  hand.  My  movements  caused  subsidences  which  affected  beetles 
of  the  genus  Heterocerus.  These  small  insects  live  in  galleries  excavated 
in  soft  mud  and  as  I  moved  about  numbers  of  them  performed  a 
scramble  operation  by  emerging  from  their  burrows  and  almost 
immediately  becoming  airborn.  The  commonest  beetle  was  a  Stenus. 
Specimens  had  a  baffling  appearance  which  I  found  to  be  due  to  a 
coating  of  dry  mud  presumably  an  aftermath  of  hibernation  in  the 
wet  mud  at  the  borders  of  the  pool.  Following  capture  and  close 
examination  I  found  the  species  to  be  Stenus  biguttatus  which  has  been 
recorded  from  the  county. 

On  April  16th  the  marsh  yielded  a  solitary  specimen  of  Bembidion 
quadripustulatum.  The  species  is  described  as  rare  by  both  Fowler 
and  Joy,  and  is  new  to  the  county.  It  is  intermediate  between 
Bembidion  ( genei )  var.  illigeri ,  and  Bembidion  quadrimaculatum ,  both 
of  which  species  are  common  in  Lincolnshire.  It  can  be  distinguished 
by  its  entirely  black  antennae. 

On  April  15th  I  found  two  or  three  specimens  of  T 'achy s  scutellaris 
sheltering  under  stones  in  this  same  locality.  This  species  is  also  new 
to  the  county.  I  also  took  a  solitary  specimen  of  Hydrothassa  aucta. 
This  beetle  is  included  in  the  Wallace-Thornley  List  but  described  as 
uncommon.  It  is  associated  with  Ranunculacae.  Extensive  sweeping 
in  the  neighbourhood  failed  to  produce  further  examples. 

On  April  28th  I  made  another  visit  to  the  gravel  pit  crater.  Scarcely 
any  water  now  remained  and  the  whole  miniature  marsh  seemed  likely 
to  become  parched.  I  collected  a  specimen  of  Tachys  bistriatus 
which  is  new  to  the  County. 

Another  beetle  found  under  stones  in  this  locality  is  Agonum 
mulleri.  This  species  has  black  antennae  with  the  underside  of  the 
front  joint  red,  but  otherwise  varies  a  good  deal  in  colouration.  The 
head  and  thorax  are  usually  greenish,  and  elytra  coppery  to  brassy. 

In  May  one  of  my  daughters  found  the  largest  of  our  indigenous 
Phytophaga  in  a  small  wood  near  Cranwell. 

Timarcha  tenebricosa  is  a  large  blue  black  beetle  with  the  habit  of 
ejecting  a  red  fluid  from  the  mouth  when  alarmed.  From  this  peculiar- 
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ity  it  has  been  named  ‘  Bloody  Nose  Beetle.’  The  very  wide  tarsi, 
especially  in  the  male,  is  a  notable  feature  of  this  fine  insect.  Later 
in  the  same  month  I  found  the  shining  bluish  green  larvae  clinging  to 
plant  stems.  They  can  roll  up  after  the  manner  of  a  wood  louse. 

I  have  previously  recorded  males  of  the  scarce  Cryptocephalus 
coryli ,  but  this  year  thanks  to  Mr.  Taylor  I  have  been  able  to  display  a 
fine  female  which  he  captured  in  North  Wood,  Legsby. 

On  June  6th  my  wife  found  a  solitary  specimen  of  the  pretty 
bright  blue  Cryptocephalus  parvulus  on  herbage  in  woods  at  Scotter. 
The  species  is  said  to  be  local  but  common  where  it  occurs.  It  is  a  new 
record  for  this  County. 

The  same  day  by  beating  oak  trees  I  took  a  solitary  specimen  of 
Curculio  glandium.  In  1948  I  reported  having  taken  several  specimens 
of  glandium  at  Skellingthorpe,  and  this  record  was  published  in 
Transactions  for  1947.  The  single  specimen  taken  at  Scotter  has  led 
me  to  discover  that  the  beetles  I  described  last  year  as  glandium  are 
actually  Curculio  nucum ,  the  ‘  Nut  Weevil.’  The  two  species  are 
extremely  closely  allied.  Curculio  glandium  appears  to  be  new  to  the 
County.  It  is  described  by  Fowler  as  “  not  common.”  Curculio 
nucum ,  the  nut  weevil,  is  not  included  in  the  Wallace-Thornley  Lists, 
but  there  is  a  record  in  Transactions ,  1913  which  suggests  that  the 
species  has  an  old  footing  in  the  County.  The  Rev.  E.  A.  Woodruffe- 
Peacock  writes  :  “  The  late  Dr.  Ellis,  of  Crowle,  showed  me  nuts  from 
the  peat  found  twenty  feet  below  the  bed  of  the  Trent  at  Gunness, 
taken  out  of  the  caissons  in  constructing  the  bridge  ;  he  assured  me 
that  some  of  these  nuts  were  pierced  by  “  nut  beetles.” 

On  June  16th  I  found  a  specimen  of  Chrysomela  populi  creeping 
upon  a  cart  track  at  Skellingthorpe.  This  oval  convex  beetle  with 
red  elytra  has  been  recorded  previously  from  the  north  of  the  county. 
The  larva  has  the  power  of  ejecting  a  defensive  liquid  derived  from  the 
glucose  salicin  present  in  its  food. 

During  the  visit  of  the  Union  to  Barton-on-Humber  I  swept  a 
specimen  of  Anthicus  floralis  from  some  reeds.  The  species  belongs 
to  a  family  which  has  the  four  front  feet  five  jointed,  and  the  hind  feet 
four-jointed.  Anthicus  floralis  frequents  vegetable  refuse,  and  has 
been  recorded  from  North  and  South  Lines. 

On  June  14th  I  obtained  varieties  of  Plateaumaris  sericea  by 
sweeping  reeds  near  Saltfleet. 

Another  species  which  can  be  collected  from  the  reeds  of  our 
marsh  dykes  is  Donacia  simplex.  This  species  formerly  occurred 
commonly  at  North  Cockerington  but  appears  to  have  disappeared 
from  this  district.  I  found  specimens  on  June  20th,  on  dyke  reeds 
near  Mablethorpe.  Donacia  simplex ,  like  most  of  the  genus,  varies 
greatly  in  colour  and  may  be  coppery-bronze,  reddish  or  greenish, 
with  a  peculiar  silken  lustre.  The  generic  name  is  formed  from  the 
Greek  word  Donax — meaning  reed.  The  beetles  cling  with  tenacity 
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to  anything  on  which  they  happen  to  be  standing  but  have  the  irritating 
habit  of  allowing  themselves  to  drop  as  the  collector’s  fingers  approach. 
They  often  fall  into  the  water,  but  being  good  swimmers  quickly  make 
their  way  to  the  nearest  water  plant.  The  larvae  live  in  the  rootstocks 
of  reeds,  and  actually  share  the  oxygen  supply  of  these  plants  by  tapping 
their  roots  with  a  breathing  syphon. 

On  June  16th  I  swept  one  specimen  of  Anthocomus  fasciatus  in 
Skellingthorpe  Wood.  This  small  but  brightly  and  prettily  coloured 
beetle  frequents  damp  and  marshy  places  and  is  rather  local.  It  is 
new  to  the  County. 

On  June  25th  I  again  visited  the  gravel  pit  crater  at  Biscathorpe. 
I  anticipated  that  the  process  of  drying  up  would  by  that  time  have 
rendered  the  area  more  workable.  On  arrival  I  was  surprised  and 
disappointed  to  find  a  large  pond  covering  the  area  I  had  formerly 
worked.  I  used  the  water  net  without  much  success  and  then  noticed 
a  beetle  swimming  near  the  margin  which  I  contrived  to  capture  by 
hand.  It  proved  to  be  a  specimen  of  Agabus  sturmii.  This  was  the 
first  time  I  had  met  with  this  beetle  although  Wallace  and  Thornley 
record  it  from  North  Lines.,  and  describe  it  as  common.  It  would 
appear  that  a  once  common  species  is  becoming  scarce  in  our  area. 

Where  the  road  crosses  the  stream  that  flows  through  Biscathorpe 
valley  the  bed  of  the  ford  has  been  concreted.  Specimens  of  the 
water  beetle  Bry chius  elevatus  could  be  seen  moving  upstream  over  the 
smooth  concrete  beneath  half  an  inch  of  swiftly  flowing  water.  The 
beetles  easily  seen  were  almost  impossible  to  capture  as  the  edge  of  a 
net  or  even  a  finger  inserted  in  the  shallow  rush  of  water  merely  caused 
a  swirl  which  swept  the  tiny  beetles  from  their  foothold  and  away 
downstream.  Bry  chius  elevatus  is  not  new  to  the  County  and  occurs 
very  sparingly  in  the  Lud  in  Hubbard’s  Valley,  Louth. 

At  the  Union  Meeting  at  Ancaster  on  August  13th,  my  wife 
captured  a  specimen  each  of  Calathus  fuscipes  and  Calathus  ambiguus. 
The  former  species  is  common  in  the  County  but  the  latter  is  a  new 
record.  The  genus  are  usually  found  under  stones,  fallen  leaves,  or 
moss,  and  are  very  swift  runners. 

On  turning  over  a  stone  in  this  area  I  saw  a  tiny  hole  evidently 
communicating  vertically  with  a  larger  cavity.  As  the  leg  of  a  beetle 
was  visible  through  the  small  hole  I  made  an  excavation  which  uncover¬ 
ed  a  cell  containing  a  specimen  of  Amara  aulica.  The  specimen 
seemed  mature  but  had  apparently  not  yet  left  the  pupal  cell.  The 
species  is  fond  of  climbing  plant  stems  and  I  swept’  several  specimens 
from  thistles  at  Freshney  Bogs  on  July  29th. 

At  the  Ancaster  Meeting  Mr.  H.  M.  Small  very  kindly  presented 
me  with  a  fine  male  specimen  of  Dytiscus  marginalis  which  he  had 
taken  at  Skellingthorpe.  When  handling  the  male  of  this  species  it 
is  possible  to  feel  a  slight  prick  from  a  protective  spine  situated  on 
the  underside  of  the  body.  The  species  carries  a  store  of  air  between 
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abdomen  -and  wing-cases  which  have  a  water-tight  joint  with  one 
another.  This  supply  of  air  affords  a  useful  buoyancy  enabling  the 
insect  to  rise  swiftly  to  the  surface.  It  then  exposes  the  tips  of  elytra 
and  abdomen  above  the  surface  to  expend  the  used  air  and  take  in  a 
fresh  supply.  When  swimming  Dytiscus  can  rotate  the  hind  tarsus 
sufficiently  to  present  its  broad  surface  when  making  the  stroke  and 
feather  it  during  the  return  movement.  The  distended  front  tarsi 
of  the  male  Dytiscus  enables  it  to  hold  on  to  the  female,  or  anchor 
itself  in  any  desired  position.  The  tarsi  are  provided  with  a  series  of 
suckers  in  which  the  beetle  can  produce  a  vacuum  aided  by  a  glutine 
secretion  when  it  desires  to  cling.  The  larva  of  Dytiscus  has  rudiment¬ 
ary  antennae.  When  risen  to  the  surface  it  takes  in  air  through  hair- 
fringed  appendages  at  the  tip  of  the  abdomen.  It  swims  by  means  of 
its  legs  which  are  fringed  with  hairs  and  act  as  oars,  and  it  can  also  dart 
about  by  additional  wriggling  movements  of  its  body.  Being  lighter 
than  water  it  can  only  remain  below  the  surface  by  clinging  to  some 
object.  When  it  is  time  to  replenish  the  air  supply  the  larva  leaves  go 
and  floats  leisurely  upwards  until  it  can  thrust  the  hair-fringed 
appendages  at  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen  through  the  surface  film. 
The  air  supply  is  then  renewed  and  stored  in  a  large  main  breathing 
tube.  The  larva  has  no  mouth.  It  impales  its  prey  on  its  sickle¬ 
shaped  mandibles.  The  latter  are  hollow  containing  canals  com¬ 
municating  with  the  mouth  cavity.  A  muscle  worked  pump  first  sends 
a  digestive  fluid  outward  through  the  hollow  mandibles.  This  fluid 
predigests  the  tissue  of  the  prey.  When  this  has  been  accomplished 
the  pump  reverses  its  action  and  sucks  the  prepared  meal  inwards 
through  the  hollow  mandibles  to  the  mouth  cavity. 

On  August  6th  I  found  a  host  of  beetles  concentrated  upon  a  small 
area  of  the  sandhills  at  Chapel  St.  Leonards.  The  greater  part  of  the 
swarm  consisted  of  Meligethes  aeneus .  This  tiny  beetle  gathered  in 
folds  of  leaves  and  inside  the  curved  blades  of  grasses  until  the  herbage 
took  on  an  unnatural  sombre  hue.  Wallace  and  Thornley  describe 
the  species  as  very  abundant  and  it  is  found  all  over  the  county.  It 
frequents  flowers  and  is  said  to  be  specially  attracted  to  rape.  The 
larvae  feed  upon  flowers  and  pupate  beneath  the  ground.  The  Swarm 
also  included  several  kinds  of  ladybirds  amongst  which  I  noticed  a 
good  number  of  the  large  species  Anatis  ocellata.  This  species  is 
associated  with  pines  of  which  there  are  none  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Chapel  and  the  presence  of  this  beetle  in  numbers  leads  me  to  suppose 
the  swarm  was  migratory. 

In  October  Mr.  T.  H.  Court  noticed  the  Tiger  Beetle  Cincindela 
campestris  on  the  wing  on  the  12th,  13th,  and  15th.  This  beetle 
frequents  sandy  heaths  and  is  usually  seen  in  May  when  specimens 
can  be  seen  darting  through  the  sunshine  like  blue  sparks.  The  larva 
makes  a  vertical  burrow  extending  into  the  ground  as  far  as  twelve 
inches.  It  lurks  at  the  top  of  this  pit-shaft  anchoring  itself  by  a  series 
of  spines  until  some  unwary  insect  ventures  too  close.  The  prey  is 
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then  seized  and  dragged  to  the  bottom  of  the  deep  shaft  where  it  is 
devoured.  The  larva  can  usually  be  found  in  August.  It  pupates 
underground  and  the  beetle  emerges  and  hibernates  during  the  winter 
in  an  underground  cell.  Our  abnormal  Autumn  apparently  hoaxed 
some  of  the  hibernating  beetles  into  a  false  impression  of  Spring  and 
caused  them  to  unwisely  abandon  their  winter  quarters.  I  reported 
the  occurrence  to  Dr.  Blair  who  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  specimens 
seen  by  Mr.  Court  would  be  unable  to  return  underground  when  the 
weather  warranted  a  resumption  of  hibernation.  There  do  not  appear 
to  be  any  records  of  the  beetle  being  found  wintering  under  bark  or 
stones  so  that  it  seems  probable  that  the  specimens  seen  by  Mr.  Court 
would  ultimately  perish.  Mr.  Court  thinks  that  the  number  of  beetles 
abroad  in  November  was  too  small  to  noticeably  influence  the  regular 
spring  emergence.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  this 
abnormal  Autumn  emergence  was  general  or  confined  to  certain 
districts. 


NOTES  ON  THE  ECONOMIC  ZOOLOGY  OF  LINCOLNSHIRE 

DURING  1949. 

A.  Roebuck,  N.D.A.,  F.R.E.S. 

General  Pests. 

Wireworms  continue  to  be  the  major  farm  pest  in  spite  of  the 
recent  introduction  of  treatments  by  benzene  hexachloride. 

Slugs  did  considerable  damage  to  cereals  during  the  winter  owing 
to  the  mildness  of  the  weather.  Damage  was  also  done  to  potato 
tubers  at  lifting  time,  especially  where  the  lifting  was  prolonged. 

Leather  jackets  did  not  cause  much  damage  but  there  was  a  good 
emergence  of  adults  in  the  autumn  and  tiny  larvae  were  abundant  by 
the  year  ended. 

Cereals. 

Wheat  Bulb  Fly  ( Leptohylemyia  coarctata)  and  Frit  Fly  ( Oscinella 
frit)  were  widespread  and  caused  a  fair  amount  of  damage. 

Gout  Fly  of  barley  ( Chlorops  taeniopus)  was  remarkably  scarce. 

Wheat  Shoot  Beetle  ( Empleurus  nubilis)  was  more  abundant 
than  usual  during  the  winter  of  1948-49. 

Stem  Eelworm  ( Anguillulina  dipsaci ,  now  renamed  Ditylenchus 
dipsaci )  became  more  widespread  and  harmful  this  season. 

Cereal  Root  Eelworm  (. Heterodera  major),  which  has  not  previously 
done  any  damage,  caused  losses  at  three  places  in  the  north  of  the 
county. 

Millepedes  ( Blanjulus  guttulatus)  caused  the  loss  of  a  crop  of 
wheat  at  Spilsby. 
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Hessian  Fly  ( Mayetiola  destructor ),  although  not  the  cause  of  a 
crop  failure  occurred  in  large  numbers  on  a  field  of  wheat  on  Anwick 
Fen  and  in  small  numbers  at  Friesthorpe  near  Wickenby. 

Rabbits  have  become  far  too  abundant.  They  have  been  very 
destructive. 

Grassland. 

The  Grass  Aphid  ( Metopolophium  festucae).  The  epidemic 
which  began  in  1948  continued  and  was  worse  in  1949.  It  caused 
much  loss  on  crops  of  ryegrass,  timothy,  cocksfoot  and  meadow  fescue 
grown  for  seed. 

Cockchafer  ( Melolontha  melolontha )  larvae  damaged  grass  fields 
in  the  Stapleford  district. 

Cocksfoot  Moth  ( Glyphipterix  cramerella)  occurred  doing  appreci¬ 
able  damage  on  a  considerable  acreage  of  crops  grown  for  seed  in 
Kesteven. 

Pulse  Crops  and  Clovers. 

The  Stem  Eelworm  ( Anguillulina  dipsaci )  was  much  more  wide¬ 
spread  and  destructive  than  usual.  There  were  severe  attacks  all  over 
the  county.  This  eelworm  was  found  for  the  first  time  in  lucerne 
near  Metheringham. 

The  Pea  Aphis  ( Acyrthosiphon  onobrychidis )  was  first  noted 
migrating  to  the  pea  crops  on  June  20th.  There  was  a  rapid  build  up 
of  numbers  by  the  end  of  the  month.  The  numbers  for  some  reason 
then  dwindled  and  little  damage  was  done. 

The  Black  Aphis  ( Aphis  fabae)  was  much  more  abundant  on 
beans  than  of  late.  The  migration  to  the  crops  was  on  the  whole 
too  late  to  cause  serious  loss  to  the  winter  sown  crops.  There  were, 
however,  several  failures  of  spring  sown  crops,  e.g.3  at  Bourne,  Bly- 
borough  and  Gate  Burton. 

Pea  Moth  ( Enarmonia  nigricana )  appeared  in  rather  larger 
numbers  and  caused  more  damage  in  various  places,  e.g.,  Welby, 
Riseholme  and  Wragby. 

Pea  and  Bean  Weevil  ( Sitona  lineatus )  attacks  on  legumes  were 
widespread  but  not  severe. 

Pea  Thrips  ( Kakothrips  robustus )  and  Pea  Midge  ( Contarinia 
pisi)  were  locally  abundant  in  gardens  and  allotments. 

Sugar  Beet  and  Mangolds. 

Wireworms  were  the  chief  pest.  Over  1000  acres  suffered  varying 
degrees  of  damage  of  which  over  80  acres  failed  completely.  Fields 
on  the  wolds  suffer  more  damage  than  the  wireworm  populations 
would  seem  to  warrant.  This  is  probably  due  to  their  being  thin  soils 
lacking  in  humus.  One  field  near  Louth  with  a  high  wireworm  popula¬ 
tion  failed  completely  except  for  a  portion  where  the  seed  was  dressed 
with  Mergamma  B.  This  part  cropped  satisfactorily. 
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Black  Aphis  ( Aphis  fabae).  The  aphids  moved  to  the  beet  crops 
in  June  and  were  soon  widespread.  Their  numbers,  however, 
diminished  slowly  and  no  serious  damage  was  done.  The  worst 
attacks  were  along  the  marsh  by  the  coast. 

The  Pigmy  Mangold  Beetle  ( Atomaria  linearis)  was  more  in 
evidence  again  after  an  absence  of  several  years  but  most  attacks  in 
Lincolnshire  were  slight. 

The  Carrion  Beetle  ( Aclypea  opaca)  was  locally  harmful  being 
particularly  abundant  on  a  field  at  Woodhall  Spa. 

Leather  jackets  ( Tipula  sp.)  caused  the  loss  of  a  crop  on  a  small 
field  at  Wainfleet. 

Mangold  Fly  ( Fegomyia  betae )  and  Flea  Beetles  ( Chaetocnema 
concinna)  did  little  harm. 

Brassica  crops. 

Overwintering  of  the  Green  Peach  Aphis  ( Myzus  persicae)  on 
savoys  during  the  winter  1948-49  was  extensive.  Far  more  aphids 
survived  than  for  a  good  many  years  past.  In  spite  of  this  it  was 
not  abundant  or  destructive  during  1949. 

Cabbage  Root  Fly  ( Delia  brassicae)  remains  our  most  persistent 
pest,  especially  on  field  crops.  It  was  widespread.  A  bad  case 
occurred  near  Skegness.  The  field  was  planted  on  August  1st.  It  was 
later  ploughed  up  and  replanted  on  October  1st.  It  was  again  attacked 
and  larvae  were  still  active  at  the  end  of  November.  A  field  of  kale 
for  transplanting  was  severely  attacked  in  Kesteven. 

The  Diamond  Backed  Moth  ( Plutella  maculipennis )  occurred 
in  large  numbers,  doing  damage  at  various  places,  e.g.,  Silk  Willoughby, 
Blankney,  Navenby  and  Scopwick. 

The  Cabbage  White  Fly  ( Aleyrodes  proletella)  occurred  in 
mmense  numbers  in  a  field  at  Uffington.  This  is  the  first  record  of 
such  an  attack  in  this  Province. 

Cutworms  ( Agrotis  spp.)  did  more  damage  than  usual  on  various 
field  and  garden  crops. 

The  Cabbage  Stem  Flea  Beetle  ( Psylliodes  chrysocephala)  was 
widespread  and  locally  abundant.  The  larvae  tunnel  the  necks  of  the 
plants  during  autumn  and  winter. 

The  Cabbage  Stem  Weevil  ( Ceutorrhynchus  quadridens)  was  also 
abundant  locally.  The  larvae  tunnel  the  stems  and  are  taken  to  new 
localities  in  the  transplants. 

Mealy  Cabbage  Aphis  ( Brevicoryne  brassicae)  threatened  to 
become  a  severe  pest  in  the  late  summer  but  it  was  controlled  by 
parasites  and  predators. 

White  Butterflies  ( Pieris  spp.)  were  not  numerous.  There 
appears  to  have  been  no  migration  from  abroad. 
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Other  Vegetables. 

Carrot  Fly  ( Psila  rosae).  Early  sown  crops  failed  in  Kesteven 
and  South  Lindsey.  Later  sown  crops  in  the  north  of  Lindsey  had 
only  slight  attacks. 

Carrot  Aphis  ( Cavariella  aegopodii )  was  abundant  and  severely 
damaged  some  crops. 

Carrot  Root  Aphis  ( Anuraphis  tulipae)  occurred  in  quantity  in 
one  field  in  Lindsey  late  in  the  season. 

Cutworms  ( Agrotis  sp.)  caused  gapping  of  carrot  crops  over  a 
wide  area  in  the  north  of  the  county.  These  pests  also  caused  damage 
to  lettuces  and  chrysanthemums. 

Lettuces  suffered  considerably  from  aphis  attacks  both  in  glass¬ 
houses  and  out  of  doors.  Five  species  were  involved,  the  Lettuce 
Root  Aphid  ( Pemphigus  bursarius ),  Lettuce  Aphid  ( Nasonovia  ribis- 
nigri ),  Green  Peach  Aphid  ( Myzus  persicae ),  Glasshouse  Potato  Aphid 
(. Aulacorthum  solani)  and  the  Currant  Lettuce  Aphid  ( Hyperomyzus 
lactucae). 

The  Lettuce  and  Chrysanthemum  Stool  Miner  ( Psila  nigricornis ) 
caused  the  loss  of  a  crop  of  lettuces  at  Fulbeck. 

Fruit  Trees,  etc. 

The  Black  Currant  Leaf-curling  Midge  ( Dasyneura  tetensi).  This 
is  a  new  pest  to  the  county,  having  been  recorded  from  Dowsby  and 
Market  Deeping.  The  tiny  larvae  cause  severe  curling  of  the  edges 
of  the  leaves.  The  pest  first  arrived  in  Kent  about  1931  and  is  gradually 
spreading. 

The  Woolly  Aphis  of  the  Elm  ( Eriosoma  ulmi)  attacked  the  roots 
of  young  currant  bushes  on  one  plantation  in  Kesteven. 

Woolly  Aphis  ( Eriosoma  lanigerum)  appears  to  have  increased 
considerably  in  recent  years. 

Gooseberry  Sawfly  ( Pteronus  ribesii)  appeared  locally  severe. 
The  worst  outbreak  was  on  a  four  acre  plantation  at  Kingerby.  It  is 
easily  controlled  by  derris  or  D.D.T.  dusts. 

Raspberry  Shoot  Moth  ( Lampronia  rubiella )  appears  to  be 
increasing  in  numbers  and  it  did  considerable  damage  this  year  by 
cutting  off  the  flowering  shoots. 

The  Vine  Weevil  ( Otiorrhynchus  sulcatus).  The  larvae  ruined 
two  established  beds  of  strawberries  just  as  cropping  started.  One 
was  in  Lindsey  and  one  in  Kesteven. 

The  Strawberry  Aphid  ( Pentatrichopus  fragaefolii)  severely 
attacked  strawberry  beds  throughout  the  county.  Attacks  on  the 
runners  and  young  plants  were  slight. 

The  Sea  Buckthorn  (. Hippophae  rhamnoides)  was  defoliated  in 
large  patches  by  the  caterpillars  of  the  micro-lepidopteron  Gelechia 
hippophaella. 
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The  classification  and  numbering  follow  H.  F.  Witherby  and 
others,  Handbook  of  British  Birds ,  1941. 

21.  Siskin.  Carduelis  spinus. 

Numerous  during  the  winter  of  1948-49,  and  noted  at  places  so  far 
apart  as  Brocklesby,  Scawby  and  Benniworth  Haven.  (R.M.)  Less 
numerous  in  the  autumn  of  1949. 

28  or  29.  Twite.  Carduelis  flavirostris. 

Flock  of  about  thirty  at  Humberston  on  December  27th.  (B.A.P.) 

69.  Wood-Lark.  Lullula  arborea. 

Singing  well  from  February  14th  onwards  at  Greetwell.  On  one 
occasion  a  bird  sang  continuously  on  the  wing  for  twenty  minutes, 
drifting  all  the  time  in  wide  circles  at  a  height  of  about  150  feet. 
(S.A.C.).  A  nest  and  four  eggs  were  located  on  April  3rd.  As  in 
1948  the  nest  was  in  a  slight  hollow  amongst  the  dead  bracken  fronds 
on  a  bleak  hillside,  but  the  species  seems  extremely  hardy,  and  the 
brood  hatched  within  three  days.  (R.M.).  The  song  was  resumed 
late  in  September,  and  the  Wood-Lark  was  singing  especially  well 
on  October  5th  (S.A.C.). 

110.  Long-tailed  Tit.  Aegithalos  caudatus. 

At  least  a  dozen  nests  in  a  small  area  around  Limber  early  in  April. 
(R.M.). 

120.  Waxwing.  Bombycilla  garrulus. 

One  calling  amongst  a  party  of  Redwings  at  Limber  on  January 
16th.  (R.M.).  Parties  at  Wrawby  on  March  12th.  (H.M.).  Daily 

at  Old  Clee  from  March  20th  to  March  29th.  They  seemed  especially 
fond  of  an  ash,  which  they  visited  punctually  most  days  at  9  a.m.  and 
4  p.m.  Once  there  was  a  buoyant  display-flight  rather  reminiscent  of 
the  Greenfinch.  (S.A.C.).  Daily  at  Immingham  from  March  14th 
until  April  13th.  (C.H.C.). 

125.  Red-breasted  Flycatcher.  Muscicapa  parva. 

On  September  12th  a  small  bird  was  seen  perching  in  typical 
flycatcher  attitude  on  a  fence  rail  beside  a  tall  old  thorn-bush  at  Wad 
Farm,  Humberston  Fitties.  When  disturbed  it  dived  into  the  bush, 
but  was  immediately  recognised  by  the  conspicuous  white  patches  on 
the  basal  half  of  the  tail.  It  was  disturbed  on  no  fewer  than  three 
occasions,  before  it  disappeared  in  a  low  continuous  hedge.  At  first 
glance  the  basal  half  of  the  tail  appeared  wholly  white,  the  dark  central 
feathers  not  being  very  noticeable.  It  looked  no  larger  than  a  Blue- 
Tit,  and,  as  it  flew  away,  the  upper  plumage,  apart  from  the  distinctive 
tail,  recalled  a  diminutive  Gar  den- Warbler.  The  under  tail-coverts 
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were  white,  and  the  under-parts,  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  were 
creamy-white.  Easterly  winds  had  set  in  on  the  previous  day.  ( B. A.P.). 

129.  Chiff  chaff.  Phylloscopus  collybita. 

Appears  to  have  wintered  in  the  county  during  the  1948-49  season^ 
for  on  February  25th  one  was  singing  in  a  garden  at  Old  Clee  at  7-15 
a.m.,  whilst  it  examined  the  buds  of  a  flowering  Prunus.  It  was 
still  singing  an  hour  later,  and  was  again  heard  on  March  5th,  fully 
a  month  ahead  of  the  first  arrivals  from  overseas.  (S.A.C.). 

149.  Reed-Warbler.  Acrocephalus  scirpaceus. 

Appeared  at  Barton-on-Humber  as  early  as  April  17th,  about 
fourteen  days  earlier  than  usual.  (S.A.C.). 

198.  Stooechat.  Saxicola  torquata. 

A  cock  was  present  for  several  days  in  January  at  Hartsholme 
gravel  pits.  (E.I.A.). 

203.  Nightingale.  Luscinia  megarhyncha. 

Appeared  at  Caistor  on  April  27th.  (M.E.G.).  Also  subsequently 
at  New  Barnetby  and  Broughton.  (S.A.C.).  Less  numerous  than  in 
1948. 

237.  Great  Spotted  Woodpecker.  Dryobates  major. 

Visited  the  premises  of  the  Barton  U.D.C.  on  the  morning  of 
November  29th.  (C.G.E.). 

251.  Short-eared  Owl.  Asio  flammeus. 

Wintered  during  1948-49  in  the  Spalding  area,  and  was  last  seen 
on  April  13th.  (E.W.F.).  Bred  successfully  on  Manton  Warren 

in  the  spring  of  1949.  (R.M.  and  J.K.).  Bred  also  at  North  Cotes, 

where  a  nest  with  five  young,  in  varying  stages  of  immaturity,  were  seen 
on  July  3rd.  Unfortunately  the  whole  brood  were  drowned  in 
torrential  rain  on  the  following  day.  In  this  area  the  species  was  under 
observation  from  May  29th  to  July  15th.  (E.W.F.).  A  further 

report  says  that  between  June  25th  and  July  1st  four  pairs  were  under 
observation  between  Humberston  and  Grainthorpe  Haven.  Of  this 
total  two  pairs  nested  definitely  on  the  saltings  between  Tetney  Haven 
and  North  Cotes  Point.  One  contained  six  young  on  June  29th, 
and  was,  apparently,  the  same  brood  which  was  drowned  a  week  later. 
The  second  nest  was  not  located,  but  the  parents  were  seen  with  young 
on  the  wing  at  a  later  date  by  P.  E.  Brown.  A  third  pair  frequented 
the  saltings  between  Humberston  and  Tetney  Haven,  and  frequently 
fought  over  the  latter  place  with  one  of  the  pairs  nesting  south  of  the 
Haven.  The  nest  was  not  located,  but  the  actions  of  the  pair  appeared 
to  indicate  that  they  were  breeding.  On  June  27th  a  fourth  pair  was 
located  on  the  saltings  just  west  of  Grainthorpe  Haven,  but  the  time 
available  was  insufficient  to  ascertain  whether  they  were  nesting  or  not. 
(J.F.B.). 
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262.  Merlin.  Falco  aesalon. 

On  June  27th  a  female  flew  inland  from  Tetney  Haven,  and  was 
mobbed  persistently  by  Carrion-Crows,  Rooks  and  House-Martins. 
On  August  24th  a  male  in  beautiful  plumage  flew  low  over  the  saltings 
south  of  Tetney  Haven,  and  was  last  seen  over  the  airfield  at  North 
Cotes.  (J.F.B.). 

272.  Montagu’s  Harrier.  Circus  pygargus. 

On  August  12th  a  female  or  immature  bird  of  the  species  flew  low 
over  Humberstone  Fitties.  It  passed  within  forty  yards,  and,  compared 
with  the  Hen-Harrier,  looked  more  sharply-winged  and  much  more 
slenderly-built,  and  the  greyish  rump  was  not  nearly  so  conspicuous. 
(B.A.P.). 

289.  Heron.  Ardea  cinerea. 

It  was  estimated  in  May  and  June,  1949,  that  a  colony  near  Market 
Deeping,  just  inside  the  county  boundary,  contained  at  least  seventeen 
nests.  (E.W.F.).  In  April  twenty  nests  were  occupied  at  Muckton, 
and  twenty-six  at  Troy  Wood.  A  visit  to  Haverholme  on  May  6th 
revealed  that  fifteen  nests  were  in  use.  (G.R.P.). 

297.  Bittern.  Botaurus  stellaris. 

The  site  at  Barton-on- Humber  was  visited  on  January  18th, 
and  at  intervals  during  the  next  few  months.  The  evidence  that  the 
species  had,  apparently,  nested  annually,  probably  since  1942,  was 
almost  overwhelming,  but  no  definite  proof  was  available. 
“  Booming  ”  re-commenced  late  in  March,  and  on  April  17th  three 
birds  were  flushed  from  dense  reed-beds,  and  two  others,  which  may 
or  may  not  have  been  additional,  were  seen  on  the  wing  at  sunset. 
Then,  on  April  24th,  breeding  was  confirmed  by  the  discovery  in  a 
dense  bed  of  reed-mace  of  a  nest  and  four  eggs.  The  fiattish  platform 
of  dead  reed-stems  was  about  the  size  of  a  Coot’s  nest,  and  rather 
smaller  than  had  been  anticipated.  The  eggs  were  clean  and,  apparent¬ 
ly,  not  far  incubated.  It  seems  likely  that  three  young  Bitterns  left 
the  nest,  for  there  was  one  addled  egg  when  it  was  re-visited  some 
weeks  later.  The  Union  is  indebted  to  Mr.  C.  G.  Else  for  drawing 
attention  to  the  presence  of  the  Bittern,  which  last  bred  in  the  county 
about  124  years  before.  Mr.  Grimbleby,  of  Ness  Farm,  has  also  been 
very  helpful,  and  his  friendly  co-operation  has  been  appreciated. 
(S.A.C.  and  R.M.). 

300.  Whooper  Swan.  Cygnus  cygnus. 

A  party"  of  ten  were  seen  in  the  tide  at  Butterwick  on  December 
10th,  1948.  (H.A.R.). 

303.  Grey-Lag  Goose.  Anser  anser. 

On  October  24th  there  were  two  grey  Geese  in  the  middle  of  a 
large  field  of  wheat-stubble  at  Bishopthorpe.  They  took  wing  at 
about  150  yards’  range,  but,  as  they  rose,  were  identified  as  Grey- 
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Lags  by  the  pale  fore-wing  and  rump.  They  went  out  of  sight,  but 
returned  later  and  pitched  into  an  adjoining  grass-field,  where  the 
larger  bird  was  shot,  an  adult  male.  This  seems  to  be  the  only  fully- 
authenticated  county  record  for  the  present  century.  (B.A.P.). 

322.  Garganey.  Anas  querquedula. 

Appeared  in  the  Holland  division  on  March  26th,  in  two  dilferent 
localities.  A  pair  were  still  present  in  the  area  on  June  12th,  and 
breeding  was  suspected  but  not  confirmed.  (E.W.F.).  Nested  again 
in  1949  in  the  Goxhill  area.  (R.M.).  A  flock  of  nine  were  seen  at 
Humberston  on  July  29th.  (B.A.P.). 

325.  Pintail.  Anas  acuta. 

Noted  in  the  marsh  district  in  the  months  of  February,  October, 
November  and  December.  (B.A.P.). 

326.  Shoveler.  Spatula  clypeata. 

Bred  in  the  Holland  division,  where  a  brood  of  six  were  seen  on 
June  12th.  (E.W.F.). 

339.  Common  Scoter.  Melanitta  nigra. 

Flock  of  about  seventy  off  Skegness  on  July  23rd.  (E.W.F.). 

340.  Velvet-Scoter.  Melanitta  fusca. 

Four  with  Common  Scoter  off  Skegness  on  July  23rd  (E.W.F.). 

346.  Cormorant.  Phalacrocorax  carbo. 

A  Cormorant  was  seen  inland  at  Riby  late  in  April,  and  the  same 
bird,  presumably,  was  picked  up  dead  shortly  afterwards  near  an  orna¬ 
mental  pond  at  Brocklesby  Hall,  a  few  miles  away.  (J.K.  and  R.M.). 

368.  Fulmar  Petrel.  Fulmarus  glacialis. 

The  species  continues  to  press  southward,  and  it  is  unfortunate 
that  the  county  coast-line  is  quite  unsuitable  for  nesting.  Two  were 
under  observation  at  Butterwick  on  December  26th,  1948.  (H.A.R.). 

387.  Black-tailed  Godwit.  Limosa  limosa. 

This  is  one  of  the  waders  which  is,  happily,  becoming  less  rare. 
One  was  seen  at  Immingham  on  January  18th.  (C.H.C.).  Another  on 
July  20th,  at  Fosdyke,  was  in  almost  perfect  summer  plumage. 
(E.W.F.).  A  third,  a  beautiful  adult,  in  rich  summer  plumage,  was 
seen  near  Bishopthorpe  on  October  2nd.  It  was  unsuspicious,  and 
permitted  a  close  approach — twenty- five  yards — before  walking 
calmly  away  and  continued  to  feed.  It  rose  at  about  twenty  yards, 
but  returned  after  a  few  minutes  and  circled  before  finally  departing. 
The  broad  white  wing-bar  was  noted,  the  white  tail  with  the  broad, 
black  terminal  band  and  the  long  legs  extending  well  beyond  the  tail 
in  flight.  (B.A.P.). 
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400.  Grey  Phalarope.  P  h  alar  opus  fulicarius. 

During  a  fresh  westerly  wind  on  September  16th,  a  Grey  Phalarope 
was  seen  on  a  smalJ  shallow  pool  near  Bishopthorpe.  It  was  absurdly 
tame  and  was  examined  at  close  quarters.  As  there  wTas  some  yellowr 
at  the  base  of  the  short,  thick  bill,  it  was,  apparently,  an  immature 
female.  On  being  approached  too  closely  it  tripped  nimbly  across  a 
patch  of  aquatic  vegetation  to  reach  a  further  area  of  open  water. 
(B.A.P.). 

407.  Little  Stint.  Calidris  minuta. 

One,  with  nine  Dunlin  and  two  Ruffs  or  Reeves  at  Fosdyke  on 
August  8th.  (E.W.F.).  One,  with  many  Dunlins  at  Humberston. 
Fitties  on  August  23rd.  (J.F.B.). 

415.  Purple  Sandpiper.  Calidris  maritima. 

Two,  resting  on  a  breakwater  at  Cleethorpes  at  high  tide  on 
February  5th.  They  were  very  tame,  and  permitted  a  close  approach 
(twenty  yards)  before  taking  flight.  The  dull  yellow^  legs  and  the 
purple  gloss  on  the  dark  upper  plumage  were  plainly  visible  in  bright 
sunlight.  (B.A.P.). 

417.  Ruff.  Philomachus  pugnax. 

Amongst  the  waders  at  Silversides,  nr.  Brigg,  on  August  17th 
wTere  two  Ruffs  or  Reeves.  They  were  seen  several  times  during  the 
next  few  days.  (S.A.C.  and  R.M.).  Several  at  Bishopthorpe  between 
August  21st  and  September  9th.  (B.A.P.).  Two  at  Fosdyke  on 
August  8th.  (E.W.F.). 

423.  Wood-Sandpiper.  Tringa  glareola. 

One  appeared  at  Silversides,  nr.  Brigg,  on  August  14th,  and  wTas 
recognised  as  the  same  unknown  wTader  which  had  been  seen  twice 
in  the  same  area  in  the  late  summer  of  1948.  On  the  mud  it 
harmonised  well,  unlike  the  Green  Sandpiper,  which  appears  black 
and  white.  It  was  last  seen  on  August  21st.  (R.M.,  S.A.C.  and 

C.H.C.). 

424.  Green  Sandpiper.  Tringa  ochropus. 

Recorded  at  several  inland  waters  between  July  and  September, 
especially  at  Silversides,  nr.  Brigg,  which  seems  especially  attractive  to 
all  waders  at  this  season.  (S.A.C.  and  R.M.).  Recorded  at  Tetney 
saltings  between  August  22nd  and  26th.  (J.F.B.). 

431.  Spotted  Redshank.  Tringa  erythropus. 

Two,  at  Tetney  Haven  on  August  20th,  consorting  with  Ringed 
Plover  and  Dunlin.  These  were  in  winter  plumage.  (J.F.B.).  Two, 
at  Silversides,  nr.  Brigg,  on  August  21st.  (S.A.C.  and  R.M.). 
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432.  Greenshank.  Tringa  nebularia. 

Three,  at  Silversides,  nr.  Brigg,  on  August  19th.  Seen  subsequently 
on  several  occasions,  the  last  time  being  on  September  7th.  (S.A.C., 
R.M.  and  C.H.C.).  Also  at  Tetney  Haven,  on  several  occasions  in 
late  August,  a  favourite  haunt  at  this  season.  On  one  occasion  as 
many  as  ten  were  feeding  at  the  edges  of  a  small  pool  on  the  saltings. 
(J.F.B.). 

440  or  441.  Golden  Plover.  Pluvialis  apricaria. 

Present  on  Coningsby  airfield  in  varying  numbers  with  Lapwings 
during  the  winters  of  1948-49  and  1949-50.  Over  200,  without 
Lapwings,  between  Ewrerby  and  Kirkby  Laythorpe  on  March  26th  and 
27th,  and  a  flock  of  similar  size  in  a  field  at  Wainfleet  on  March  31st 
(E.A.C.).  Some  large  flocks,  about  six  hundred  in  all,  at  Bishopthorpe 
and  Humberston,  March  27th.  (B.A.P.).  As  many  as  seventy-seven, 

some  still  in  summer  plumage,  with  Lapwings  in  a  ploughed  field  at 
Marshchapel  on  August  24th.  (J.F.B.).  Numerous  at  Bishopthorpe 

and  Humberston  during  December.  (B.A.P.). 

470.  Arctic  Tern.  Sterna  macrura. 

Four,  flying  south  over  Tetney  saltings  on  August  22nd.  They 
flew  sufficiently  close  to  be  identified.  (J.F.B.). 

471.  Little  Tern.  Sterna  albifrons. 

Sixteen  eggs  at  a  small  colony  north  of  Mablethorpe  on  June  25th. 
(Six  nests  and  a  few  single  eggs,  which  appeared  to  have  been  washed 
from  their  nests  by  sea-water).  The  nesting-ground  was  a  shingle- 
bank  about  750  yards  from  the  sand-dunes.  It  seemed  that  the 
fairly  high  tides  in  July  might  overflow  this  bank,  and  it  is  not  known 
whether  any  young  were  actually  reared.  (G.H.). 

477.  Little  Gull.  Larus  minutus. 

At  dawn  on  July  2nd  a  Little  Gull  came  in  from  the  north-east  at 
Tetney  Sluice.  The  small  size  and  peculiar  jerky  flight  showed  at 
once  that  it  was  not  a  Black-headed  Gull.  The  black  head  was  clearly 
visible,  whilst  the  dark  under  wings  and  absence  of  black  on  the 
primaries  left  no  doubt  as  to  its  identity.  The  bill  and  legs  appeared 
dark,  but  this  was  probably  due  to  the  prevailing  light  conditions  at 
such  an  early  hour.  The  gull  continued  on  its  inland  course  at  a 
height  of  thirty  to  forty  feet  until  lost  to  sight.  Possibly  this  was  one 
of  the  birds  from  the  newly-established  Dutch  colony.  (R.J.G.  and 
J.F.B.). 

489.  Kittiwake.  Rissa  tridactyla. 

Two,  off  Skegness,  one  of  them  adult,  the  other  immature,  July 
23rd.  (E.W.F.). 
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494.  Long-tailed  Skua.  Stercor arius  longicaudus. 

On  November  15th  an  immature  Skua  was  picked  up  dead  at 
Blyborough,  near  Gainsborough,  many  miles  from  its  native  element. 
In  this  plumage  the  smaller  Skuas  are  most  difficult  to  distinguish 
apart,  so  the  bird  was  sent  to  South  Kensington  for  verification.  The 
authorities  confirmed  its  identity,  and  asked  that  the  skin  might  be 
retained,  as  the  dark  phase  is  decidedly  rare.  In  this  county  the 
species  is  an  irregular  visitor  at  the  time  of  an  autumn  migration,  and 
is  not  usually  numerous.  Some  years  it  is  entirely  absent.  The  year 
1879  was  a  great  Skua  year,  the  autumn  being  very  rough,  and  the 
Long-tailed  Skua  (or  Buffon’s  Skua  as  it  was  then  known)  was 
exceptionally  numerous.  (R.M.). 

496.  Razorbill.  Alca  torda. 

Several  families  with  young  in  the  Wash,  July  23rd.  (E.W.F.). 

498.  Guillemot.  Uria  aalge. 

Several  families  with  young  in  the  Wash,  July  23rd.  (E.W.F.). 

509.  Water-Rail.  Rallus  aquaticus. 

Information  regarding  the  breeding  of  the  species  in  the  county 
has  been  very  scanty,  and,  prior  to  1949,  there  appear  to  have  been  no 
records  in  the  present  century.  It  is,  therefore,  interesting  to  know 
that  on  April  18th  a  nest  and  seven  eggs  were  located  at  Barton-on- 
Humber.  (R.M.). 

511.  Coot.  Fulica  atra. 

During  severe  weather  the  normal  haunts  of  the  species  are  some¬ 
times  ice-bound,  and  birds  from  a  vast  area  band  together  on  the 
nearest  piece  of  salt-water.  This  was  the  case  at  Barton-on-Humber 
on  February  6th,  when  one  hundred  and  forty  Coot  were  counted. 
(S.A.C.  and  R.M.). 
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ARACHNOLOGY. 

Notes  on  collecting  and  preserving  spiders. 

G.  W.  Whatmough,  M.P.S. 

The  new  sub-section  dealing  with  arachnology  is  mainly  concerned 
with  a  study  of  spiders  and  harvestmen,  both  of  which  occur  in  the 
Class  arachnid  a  along  with  nine  others  orders  of  invertebrate  animals. 
Only  five  of  these  orders  are  represented  in  Britain  ;  the  three  most 
important  being  : — 

Order  :  Araneae — Spiders. 

„  Opiliones — Harvestmen. 

„  Acari — Mites. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Acari  the  Arachnida  receive  far  too 
little  attention.  Mites  make  interesting  microscopical  subjects, 
furthermore  they  are  responsible  for  a  number  of  skin  diseases — notably 
scabies  caused  by  the  itch-mite  Acaris  scabei — which  affect  both  humans 
and  animals.  Consequently  the  attention  of  microscopists,  doctors, 
etc.,  is  forced  upon  them.  The  same  is  not  true  of  spiders  and  harvest- 
men.  While  they  make  equally  good  subjects  for  the  microscope 
they  are  difficult  to  handle  as  whole  animals.  Not  one  of  the  British 
species — over  560  in  the  case  of  spiders  and  21  harvestmen — is 
poisonous  or  causative  of  any  disease.  Not  one  of  them  has  any 
economic  value  to  man  apart  from  the  obvious  advantage  of  their 
inroads  into  the  insect  population.  It  has  been  seriously  stated  that, 
but  for  spiders  devouring  several  times  more  than  their  own  weight  of 
insects  in  a  year,  the  world  would  be  overrun  by  these  pests,  man  losing 
his  mastery  !  Discounting  entirely  this  piece  of  conjecture,  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  find  any  real  use  of  the  spider  except  as  a  variation  to  the 
menu  (in  France,  of  course).  The  cob-web  has  been  used  as  a 
haemostatic  by  the  apothecary  but  was  of  doubtful  efficacy.  Spiders, 
therefore,  have  been  passed  by,  which  is  regrettable,  since  they  are 
fascinating  creatures,  repaying  in  interest  any  time  spent  in  watching 
and  studying  them.  Few  people  who  fall  under  their  spell  ever  lose 
interest  even  though  the  instinctive  shudder  still  persists  when  a  long- 
legged  Tegenaria  suddenly  leaves  its  hiding  place  and  strides  across 
the  hand  or  face. 

Various  methods  have  been  described  for  capturing  spiders, 
several  of  which  necessitate  the  carrying  of  drag-nets,  umbrellas  or 
equally  cumbersome  contraptions  of  jointed  sticks  and  fabric  to  receive 
spiders  beaten  from  trees  and  hedges.  Beating  during  winter  months 
produces  very  little  and  during  spring  and  early  summer  mostly 
immature  specimens  which  cannot  always  be  identified.  A  less 
productive  but  more  selective  method  is  to  search  for  your  spiders  in 
likely  places.  Orb  web  spinners  can  be  traced  easily ;  the  Linyphiidae 
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also  advertise  their  presence,  living  inverted  beneath  their  sheet  webs 
in  low  herbage.  Many  spiders  are  leaf  curlers  while  others  run  in 
grass,  on  tree  trunks  and  on  sunlit  walls.  Moss  or  heather  is  popular, 
so  is  undergrowth  in  ditches.  Some  collectors  use  the  drag  net 
mentioned  above  for  pulling  through  undergrowth.  Sheets  of  news¬ 
paper  are  handy  for  shaking  out  moss  to  reveal  the  tiny  Linyphiids 
which  might  be  there.  Holly  and  Box  provide  a  dry  habitat  for  the 
pea-bodied  Theridiidae ,  common  in  parks  and  gardens.  Gorse  is  a 
favourite  of  many  families  ;  elder  and  strongly  smelling  plants  such 
as  mint  and  umbelliferous  herbs  generally  are  neglected.  Conifers, 
shrubs  and  trees  are  always  worth  inspection  though  laurel  rarely 
yields  anything.  Odd  pieces  of  cardboard,  corrugated  iron,  even 
newspaper  if  dry,  left  lying  in  the  grass  provide  shelter  in  winter  months 
and  should  always  be  turned  over,  a  container  being  kept  ready  as 
the  disturbed  spider  often  has  a  pretty  turn  of  speed  for  a  short  time. 

Regarding  containers,  screw-capped  aluminium  tubes,  as  used  by 
manufacturing  chemists  for  packing  tablets  and  by  continental  film 
manufacturers,  are  ideal  for  catching  and  bringing  home  specimens — 
strictly  one  spider  per  container.  Failing  metal  tubes,  corked  glass 
ones  are  quite  handy,  the  wider  the  better. 

Spiders  are  best  killed — as  soon  as  possible  on  reaching  home — 
by  means  of  ethyl  acetate  vapour.  A  few  drops  of  liquid  ethyl  acetate 
are  placed  on  a  thin  wad  of  cotton  wool  which  is  trapped  in  the  lid  of 
the  container.  This  operation  is  simpler  using  a  metal  tube.  After 
10 — 15  minutes,  the  spider  may  be  removed.  It  is  inadvisable  to  cut 
this  time.  Less  than  ten  minutes’  exposure  might  only  anaesthetise 
the  animal,  particularly  if  a  large  killing  vessel  is  used.  If  much 
longer  exposure  is  given  the  spiders  stiffen.  On  removal  from  the 
acetate  vapour  the  specimen  is  dropped  into  the  preserving  liquid — 
a  mixture  of  Industrial  Methylated  Spirit  3  parts  and  water  1  part 
by  volume.  A  simpler  method  of  killing  and  preserving  in  one  opera¬ 
tion  is  to  drop  the  spider  alive  into  the  diluted  spirit.  This  is  rapid 
but  tends  to  kill  the  specimen  with  curled  and  twisted  legs  and  pedi- 
palpi,  making  subsequent  microscopical  examination  very  difficult. 
Attempts  to  straighten  contracted  legs,  even  with  such  a  delicate 
instrument  as  a  camel-hair  brush,  might  result  in  the  limbs  breaking 
off  at  the  patellae.  This  is  very  common  with  some  of  the  smaller 
species.  Harvestmen  shed  their  legs  on  the  least  provocation  both 
before  and  after  death. 

Using  the  technique  of  15  minutes’  exposure  to  ethyl  acetate 
vapour  the  killed  spider  is  in  a  more  limp  and  relaxed  state.  To  obtain 
a  collection  specimen,  the  spider,  on  removal  from  the  killing  vessel, 
should  be  spread  out  in  a  shallow  dish  with  moistened  camel-hair 
brushes.  Diluted  spirit  is  dropped  in  slowly  when  the  legs  and  palpi 
have  been  brushed  out  into  neat  and  symmetrical  positions.  In 
difficult  cases  it  might  be  necessary  to  keep  the  specimen  in  the  shallow 
dish  for  up  to  forty-eight  hours,  e.g.s  when  the  legs  persist  in  curling 
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under  the  body.  If  this  long  treatment  is  unavoidable,  replace  the 
spirit  lost  by  evaporation  from  time  to  time,  keeping  the  dish  covered 
with  a  saucer  or  petri  dish  between  examinations  to  minimise  evapora¬ 
tion  and  keep  out  dust.  With  the  greatest  care  and  patience  some 
spiders  absolutely  refuse  to  become  collectors’  pieces  while  others  can 
be  placed  directly  into  spirit  from  the  killing  container  with  legs  fully 
and  permanently  extended.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  Savory’s 
statement  that  “  .  .  .  Spiders  never  make  a  beautiful  collection  ” 
and  here  we  have  the  main  reason,  perhaps,  why  the  collecting  and 
systematising  naturalist  avoids  the  arachnida  and  tends  toward  more 
attractive-looking  creatures  which  can  be  permanently  set  and 
displayed  with  pride. 

Specimens  to  be  carried  or  sent  by  post  should  be  in  firmly  corked 
or  rubber-stoppered  glass  tubes  at  least  half-filled  with  the  spirit-water 
mixture.  Each  tube  is  wrapped  in  newspaper  and  enclosed  in  a  flat 
tin.  Tobacco  tins  are  ideal  for  this  purpose  and  usually  resist  the 
efforts  of  the  Post  Office  to  comminute  the  contents.  Two  spiders, 
but  not  more,  may  be  placed  in  each  tube.  Spiders  survive  fairly 
long  periods  without  food  or  moisture  in  sealed,  dry  tubes,  and  often 
reach  their  destination  safely.  If  sent  alive,  of  course,  only  one  spider 
should  be  placed  in  each  tube. 

Outdoor  species  are  generally  of  more  interest  than  those  captured 
indoors,  but  interesting  spiders  occasionally  take  up  residence  in  houses 
and  sheds  as  winter  approaches.  The  tiny  spiders  which  float  on 
gossamer  and  which  we  find  on  our  clothes  are  often  quite  mature 
specimens  and  not  the  young  of  larger  species.  These  “  money- 
spiders  ”  or  Linyphiidae  (which  form  half  the  total  of  British  species) 
occur  in  immense  numbers  on  gossamer  days  in  spring  and  particularly 
autumn.  On  still,  humid  days,  they  are  found  on  tall  grass  and 
herbage,  on  walls  and  railings  preparing  to  make  aerial  flights  to  fresh 
hunting  grounds.  On  such  days  rare  species  have  been  found  with 
little  or  no  effort. 

Records. — During  1948-9,  82  species  have  been  taken  in  the 
county,  mainly  in  the  Lincoln  area.  The  total  number  of  recognised 
British  species  is  about  560  of  which  W.  S.  Bristowe,  The  Comity  of 
Spiders ,  records  about  200  from  Lincolnshire.  The  last  County 
survey  was  carried  out  by  the  late  A.  Smith,  who  published  in  1901 
a  list  of  150  species. 

Our  up-to-date  list  of  82  spiders  includes  three  which  have  not 
previously  been  taken  in  the  County.  The  new  species  are  : — 

Cheiracanthium  erraticum  Walck. 

Zora  spinimana  Sund. 

and  Textrix  denticulata  Clerck 

the  last-named  has  established  itself  behind  the  bark  on  a  wooden  fence 
near  gravel  pits  on  Doddington  Road.  It  is  particularly  expert  at 
evading  capture. 
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The  L.N.U.  meeting  at  Barton-on-Humber  was  disappointing 
from  an  arachnological  point  of  view.  Cleethorpes  was  not  expected 
to  yield  much  of  interest,  but  large  numbers  of  Araneus  quadratus 
Clerck  were  found  on  the  sandhills.  This  spider  was  scarce  in  1948. 

Thonock  Park,  Gainsborough,  was  excellent,  in  spite  of  the 
weather.  Twelve  species  were  taken  in  the  woods,  including  Araneus 
gibbosus  Clerck,  a  beautiful  little  red  and  green  spider  which  is  new  to 
our  present  list. 

Allowing  for  the  fact  that  some  of  Bristowe’s  records  are  very  old 
and  a  number  of  species  have  probably  disappeared  from  the  County, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suggest  that  some  80 — 90  species  are  awaiting 
rediscovery. 


BOOK  REVIEW. 

Smith,  S.  Bayliss  British  Waders  in  their  Haunts ,  G.  Bell  and  Sons 
Ltd.,  1950,  pp.  162,  79  photographic  illustrations  and  3  pages  line 
drawings.  21/-. 

This  well-produced  book  with  splendid  photographic  and  line 
illustrations  is  by  a  member  of  the  Lincolnshire  Naturalists  Union 
and  should  interest  all  engaged  in  the  study  of  local  ornithology.  The 
waders  are  an  attractive  and  difficult  group  and  the  student  will 
be  helped  by  this  recent  addition  to  available  reference  sources.  The 
text  is  clear  and  the  many  practical  points  involved  in  work  on  mud¬ 
flats  and  estuary  conditions  are  adequately  considered.  All  the 
members  of  the  waders  likely  to  be  encountered  are  described  in  detail 
from  the  author’s  wide  experience  of  the  group  under  observation. 
His  own  notes  are,  of  course,  supplemented  by  observations  of  other 
ornithologists  to  form  a  comprehensive  survey.  The  three  plates  by 
Basil  Laker  of  waders  in  flight  form  a  valuable  supplement  for  the 
field  observer. 


The  volume  concludes  with  a  series  of  distribution  maps  after 
W.  B.  Alexander  and  James  Fisher  ;  these  are  very  small  and  give 
only  an  approximate  picture.  The  author  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
an  attractive  production  which  adds  yet  another  reference  work  to  the 
list  on  ornithology. 
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